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Independent goes 
to the country 


Last week, The 
Independent took its 
reporters off the Blair and 
Major campaign buses 
and, with other political 
writers, they went out into 
key constituencies to 
gauge the mood of the 
country. 

The starting point was 
a sense that Labour’s 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

Victory on May Day is by no 
means in the bag for' Tbiiy Hair, 
and there are no signs of the 
landslide suggested by the opin- 
ion polls according to a na- 
tionwide survey by carried out 
by The Independent 

With just 10 days to go to 
polling day, the verdict from the 
doorsteps is that while Labour 
can win with a working major- 
ity, the voters are swaying and 
John Major still bas everything 
'to play for. 

Labour's campaign coordi- 
nator in Tamworth, a seat which 
would give Mr Blair a working 
majority of about 20 in the new 
Parliament, told The Indepen- 
dent: "It ain’t over till it’s allow 
... If there’s a good football 
match on the televirion, or a 
dramatic storyline on Corona - 
m»i Street, Labour voters are no- 
torious for not bothering." 

That grassroots Labour dif- 
fidence was reflected by a score 
of senior Tories, experienced 
front-line politicians, who told 
The Independent that they were 
"baffled", “astonished , and 
“amazed" by the continuing 
Labour lead in the polls - be- 
cause it was not reflected in their 
own doorstep canvassing. 

Mr Major told the Sunday 
Tele&uph yesterday; “I find the 
opinion polls baffling. They 
bear no relationship either to 
the feel out there, or to the de- 
tailed canvass returns we are 
getting back from the con- 
stituencies .,. Curious things are 
resonating on the doorstep." 

That could explain why the 
Prime Minister took the strange 
tactical decision to spend three 
days on Europe last week - be- 
cause Europe is undoubtedly an 
issue that is starling to play with 
certain sections of the elec- 
torate. 

But the risks of that gamble 
broke with a vengeance yesier- 
dav. with Tory leadership con- 
tenders Kenneth Clarke, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Michael Howard, the Euro- 
sceptic Home Secretary, open- 
ly rowing over the threat posed 

try Brussels. ' 

" Mr Howard told GMTV s 
Sunday’- programme that the 
next European summit, at Am- 
sterdam m June “would m- 


QUICKLY 


large lead in the opinion 
polls-may not be a 
complete reflection of 
voters’ Intentions. 

The full diversity of 
their views and reasons 
for deciding who to 
support on 1 May, which 
emerged from dozens of 
interviews, can be found 
on pages 6 and 7. 


deed put oar survival as a na- 
tion state in question' 1 . 

The Chancellor told BBC 
television’s On the Recent “We 
should not be imagining plots 
against us. I don’t think the sur- 
vival of Britain as a nation 
state is at risk because of our 
membership of the European 
Union.” 

The Independent reports from 
the constituency battlegrounds 
show that there could be as 
much distrust of Mr Blair, and 
for what he might do in office, 
as there is for Mr Major and 
what he has done in office. ' 

While there are undoubted- 
ly many voters who are disaf- 
fected with the Conservatives, 
they are still uncertain whether 
to vote for Labour. Some re- 
memberwhen Labour was tost » 
in office, others, are 
turned off by Mr Blafr’hsanle, 
ami others are worried Labour 
is becoming too right-vring. 

The survey ofconstitiiendes 
shows that wbfi&Labour can ex- . 
pect towinlbialdiKivgivmg the 
party tire largest number of 
seats in a newpmfianknit butno 
overall majority, and that K 
might well win Thmworth, put- 
ting it on a majority of about 20. 
Other seats - and a larger ma- 
jority- could be out of reach as 
th i n g s stood last. week. 

Increases in tsix still scar vot- 
ers’ attitudes, and Mr M^or re- 
flected that yesteidaywith a rare 
- if au&lified - admission- He 
said m a Radio .Forth phone-in 
that although the overall tax, 
burden was now back to the 
same level as it had been at the 
last election: *T had hoped to re- 
duce it and I failed to reduce it 
because the recession was deep- 
er and longer than we thought. . 

“In a recession, the govern- 
ment’s income falls from taxa- . 
tion, fewer house sales, things 
like that. 1 and in order to pro- 
tect peqjile, and extra expendi- 
ture for people who were un- 
employed, we needed to put up 
taxes. 

- “I regretted that, I didn’t want 
to do it but it was the only thing 
to do in order to protect peo- 
ple during the recession.” ; 

The Chancellor pushed bto 
rebellion agjunst the current 
party line on Europe. even fur- . 
tfaer - taking on the Enmy 
Minister himself -..when he 
said that all European finance - 



it’s not over yet 



Uncertain outtook; Although many voters have made up their minds, the 'don’t knows’ and undeenteds hold the key to the election on 1 May 
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Letters, page 1 6 Grammar school 

Voters confound the * plans in chaos, ; 
polls, pages 6 and 7 page 8 


gum ent- that if yon lost control 
of income tax and spending that 
you would, for practical pur- 
poses, have lost control over 
sovereignly. So where my back- 
benchers say that to me, I agree 
with them." 

The gaping Conservative split 
on Europe is doing untold harm 
to Mr Major’s campaign, and 
the Weekend rows- with Sir Ed- 
ward Heath openly criticising 


mmistexswere against Brussels 
control over domestic tax: and 
spending policies as part of the 1 
Earqpean single'aimaicy pack- 
aged *No- one has even sug- 
gested that,” he said.- 

Ifit thk Is the spectre that has 
been raised by Mr Major, and 
a .host of Euro-sceptic Tbiy 
fandjriatwii and ministers. 

- Mr- Major tol the Sunday 
Telegraph: “j agree with the ar- 


the advertisement portraying 
Mr Blair as Helmut Kohl’s 
. dummy- wifl not come through 
into the polls until this week. 

Bnt Nonna Major told the 
Mail on Sunday: “It's sad to see 
how many people have rocked 
the boat When you are out in 
the market squares, you re- 
alise a lot of people think he’s 
doing a great job. And I think 
the people who are being dis- 
loyal to him are betraying the 
people out there." 

Mr Blair told BBC radio’s 
The World Ms Wxkend: “1 do 
feel sympathy for him in his pre- 
sent situation, and he is dogged 
and tenacious in the way he' has 
tried to handle his own politi- 
cal party. But I will say to you 
bluntly what the problem has 
been: it has always been a fight 
for a job, not a fignt for a via on." 


Even the post pessimistic 


the party on a majority of more 
than 100. 

A survey of recent by-election 
results, carried out for the Sun- 
day Times, shows Labour with 
44 per cent share of the vote, 
compared with 31 per cent for 
the Tbries and 20 per cent for 
■ the Liberal Democrats. That re- 
sult, much closer than the av- 
erage of the weekend opinion 
polls, giving Labour a 16 per- 
centage point lead, would give 
Mr Bair a majority of about 125 
seats in the new parliament. 

. But one senior Conservative 
told The Independent last night 
be did not believe Labour was 
that far ahead. “We must keep 
playing to win,” he said. “It’s not 
aver until the polling booths 
Shut-” 
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Netanyahu escapes 

Benjamin Netanyahu, the Israeli 
prime- .minister.- welcomed a 

ticriaoaty the attorney-general 

not to indict him. “The bottom 
line is I didn't commit any 
crime." he said- However, he 
still foces a fight for his politi- 
cal survival as five of his cabh 
mil. colleagues are threatening 1 
to quir. 11 j 

Lottery opera aid 
The chairman of the Arts Coun- 
cil Lord Cowrie", said that ka- 
lery mraev would soon go 
towards reducing ticket prices 
at venues including the Roya 

Opdu House. Pug* 5 

Abase of clergy wives 

Wives of abusive clergymen 
. have broken their silence to 
speak out abiHil the. mental 
physical and sexual torture they 
hover suffered at the hands of 
theg husbands. Page 3 


Truth the Tories have to accept 


_-ihe obvious truth can be avoided ^1/” 1 siastic about, or compticit in, the anti- 

Conservatives win J iW Brussels project beaded by John Red- 

I ihketection. they cannot form a wood. He is regarded as a deadly enemy 

alxwc afl fa^-u^ad^re g^asc toi Bdy shredded John Major’s pereonal-po- - Blair on his knee. Michael Headline's 
proach to turop«- . ^ ^ j, wholly reasonable. But a dom- ' once vaunted pro-Europeamsm is ex- 

cemng out, aruoua j inant r«rf rtf his nartv reiecTS die ooUcv, . posed by the depressing news that he was 


No, it cannot be done. The Conser- 
vatives would be a government stunned 


dqpe !lh C hJft^Ssc for staying to and in many caste'openty. ft is driving; to- the“oifly better" ofthat poster. 
a ’^^Kh^Sto demoaSiseand wards' a complete rejection of cindmal This may be enjoyable electioneer^ 
wortanjg who alhes to a of the Treaty of Rome and Us suo- but it cannot lead to a plausible ad- 

setiteMtS toa unionOT ^ the logical end of this ministration: how would they deal with 

The Tones, it scotis, ^ could in- would be withdrawal and renegotiation, their European counterparts in June? 
iK’f Anv -nrclence tnat a l UhuMlh™ fim nTuthnm cmili> with om. 
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bet us try to imagine a post-May 1 Wouldthey simply shrug, smile with em- 
y government in action. Half of its banassment and suggest that it should 
^encjiars would’ be ai?ive^ enthu- . be business as usual? 


of its supporters would have given up on 
European integration, yet it would be a 
government which lacked any thought- 
through. plausible alternative. 

This newspaper has no vote, but it 
seems to us that to choose such a gov- 
ernment would be to choose paralysis 
and impotence. 

A party seeking election must demon- 
strate that on the realty big questions it 
is a party and not merely a poisonous 
argument. The Conservatives are fond 
of attacking voting reform because, 
they say, it would lead to unstable 
coalition governments. Maybe. But they 
are today offering Britain a coahtkra gov- 
ernment too wide and unstable for 
thinking, non-aligned people to support. 
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Clean water 
Basic edneation 

Every day, thousands of children like Agmase miss out on 
the basics "m life. Where he lives in Ethiopia, 20% of 
children die before their fifth birthday. 

Sponsor a diild like Agmase and you'll enable us 
to bring about real and lasting change through 
vital development work in his community, making it a 
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Essex firefighters step up 
strikes over spending cuts 

Firefighters will stage a second strike today as their bitter dispute 
over spading cuts was set to escalate into further disruption. 

Around 1,000 members of the Fire Brigades Union in Essex will 
walk out for four hours from 9am, with military Green Goddesses 
being used to provide cover. The union is planning a third strike on 
Wednesday and is set to name further dates despite a warning from 
the county council that firefighters will be suspended if that happens. 

The FBU was further incensed when firefighters were told they 
would not be paid for their shift yesterday if they had been on 
strike. Firefighters who were on strike for one hour from the start 
of their shift at 9am worked the rest of the day without being paid. 

The FBU accused the council of inflaming the dispute over 
flora spending cuts which, it has warned, will cut jobs. 

Small beer for foe real ale buffs 

A new drought brought misery to Devon yesterday but for once the 
blame did not fall on global warming or South West Water. 

The culprits were 4,000 guzzling real ale buffe who were so 
enthusiastic in their appreciation of the 126 beers on offer, at a beer 
festival that they drank the place diy. Organisers were devastated 
as thev had to call the event off a day early after the beer-drinkers 
quaffed more than 14.000 pints in 48 hours. 

Many more ale connoisseurs had been hoping to enjoy the final 
dav of the festival bur had to be turned away because all 200 casks 
ha'd been supped. Joanna Webber, one of the organisers of the 
event, staged at Tuckers Mailings brewery in Newton Abbot, . 
Devon, said more beer would be on offer next year. Ian Burrell 

RSPB hops out oFfoe birdbox 



a Fit Place to 
Rear 
Youns? 
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The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds wants to dump its 
“woolly-pullover, sandalled idealists" image and relaunch itself as 
a campaigning environmentalist organisation in a series of new 
poster advertisements. 

The RSPB wants to ditch its image as a bird-watchers dub and 
harness the power of its 967,000 members. The size of its 
membership makes the RSPB a bigger conservation charity than 
Friends of the Earth and Greenpeace. 

“Anything called the RSPB people automatically put in a 
birdbox," said Barbara Young, the organisation’s chief executive. 
“Our role has always been much wider and has involved protecting 
a whole range of environments that take in water, transport and 
countryside "po Iky.” Paul McCann 

Queen’s Award for 134 firms 

Companies responsible for Dr Martens boots, fqr selling quality, 
chocolates to Belgium and for developing a machine that counts 
bank notes and coins by weighing them are among the 134 being 
honoured with Queen’s Awards for Export, Technological and 
Environmental Achievement today. 

The list - published to mark the Queen’s birthday - includes 
110 awards, tor export, 16 for technological and eight for 
environmental achievement. Several comjfanies - including the 
business th3t developed the Tellcrmate bank note weigher, Gwent- 
based Percell Group and and European Gas Turbines won awards 
in more than one category. There were more than 1.700 
applications for this year’s awards. Special report, pages 22-23 

Self admits taking drugs on PM’s jet 

Will Self, the cult author and self-confessed former drug addict, has 
admitted lairing heroin in the lavatory of the Prime Minister's 
election campaign plane, in an interview in The Independent on 
Sunday, he said: “So I was smacked-out on the Prime Minister's jet, 
big deal. I’d recently been under stress for personal reasons and had 
fallen into a trough of using heroin again.” Questioned about bis 
denials of the allegations, he said: “I'm not Neil Hamilton, I'm a 
hack hired because 1 do drugs. I was happy to deny iL’’Simon Reeve 

Two winners share £9.5m jackpot 

Two winners shared Saturday night's £9_5m National Lottery 
jackpot. The lucky numbers were 32, 37, 14, 1, 16 and 25. with 
the bonus number being 11. 
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Timothy Leary’s 
final trip - boldly 
going into orbit 

Timothy Leary (right), the LSD 
guru who died last year, is to take 
another trip: his ashes will be 
blasted into space aboard a rocket 
due to lift off from the Canary Is- 
lands today. About 7 grams of the 
author's ashes will be joined by 
those of 23 others who in life 
wanted their mortal remains to cir- 
cle the earth In a cylinder the size 
of a tin of baked beans. 

The trip was organised by a Dal- 
las-based company, Celestes Inc., 
which sold reservations on the Pe- 
gasus rocket for $4,800 a-piece. 
Leary's co -travellers include Star 
Trek creator Gene Roddenberry 
and a five-year-old New York boy 
who loved space. Their ashes will 
orbit foe earth for six years, before 
re-entering foe atmosphere to 
bum up again. 

The racket's purpose is not 
solely to grant these bizarre last 
wishes. Its primary mission is to 
launch Spain’s first satellite. Ce- 
lestas, a company dedicated to 
promoting “positive projects on 
Earth and in outer space", has set 
up a foundation whose only ser- 
vice is to arrange for this and fu- 
ture extra-terrestrial funerals. 
“Space remains the domain of a 
few, foe dream of many,” said the 



SOCIETY - - - ^ 

Black nurses and midwives 
deserting NHS in droves^ 

The numberof black oSpite 

falling dramaticafly.a^^jo^v^^ the p^uon of 

staff who are black B s - 7 
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CLIMATE 

Britain will bake - then freeze 

Britons can look forward to increasingly 

years. Bnt the Earth is likely to cool over tl»e -maA) i£000 

^s a^the kmg term Britain may have to 

axwdier ice age, say experts at the University of East Anglia In 

^Theoredicfions come in a new book on British weather which 
S of the unity's Climatic Res«rch 

Unit Editors Mike Holme 
and Elaine Barrow say 
' they have attempted to 
record the changing 
British climate from 
before the last Ice Age. 

. The British climate is 
getting wanner and the 
last 50 years represent the 
wannest period since 
records began, it says. 

donates of the British 
Ides: Past, Present and 
torture, edited by Mike 
Bulme and Elaine Barrow, 
published by Routledge, £65 

hardback, £18 paperback. 


HEALTH 

Menstrual drug ineffective 

Tnc re ag l n £ numbers of women are. having hysterectomies because 
■'the most common drug prescribed for menstrual problems does 
not work, an expert reports. Women are paying a heavy price by 
undergoing a surgical procedure that they do not need, said 
Stephen Smith, professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology at the 
Rosie Maternity Hospital, Cambridge. 

; More than 73,000 hysterectomies were carried out on women in 
England in 1992-93 and figures show that, the number is rising- The 
operation is one of the most common, second only to Caesarians. 
On current rates at least one in five women will have their wombs 
removed before the age of 65. 

More,than 350.0Q0 women were prescribed drugs to control 
heavy periods - tffe chief reason for hysterectomy - in 1993 but 
four out of 10 received the hormone progestogen which has a 


company’s president, Charles 
Chafer, in a statement “The dream 
can finally be realised.” 

For Leary, who first found fame, 
as a Harvard University lecturer, In 
foe 1960s by promoting foe use of 
hallucinogenic drugs Pke LSD, 
with exhortations to “tune in, turn 
on and drop out", foe space expe- 
dition is his final stunt 
Before his death from prostate 
cancer last May, he said he would 
tune out permanently, possibly by 
committing suicide in cyberspace. 
This was not to be. But he may yet 
find a fitting resting place in space 
itself. 

Edward HeJmore. New Ybric 


Mother’s horror 
at her rapist son 

Angelina Mavrides, the mother of 
one of a teenage gang convicted 
of the violent rape of an Austrian 
tourist in London yesterday spake - 
about how she told police that 
her son, Nicholas, now serving 
10 years in prison, had been in- 
volved In foe attack. 

Despite death threats, she acted 
as a key police wftness, Identifying 
foe other gang members involved 
in foe rape of the women in King's 
Cross, last September. 

Ms Mavrides, of Camden Town, 
told the News of the Work! that 
Nicholas, 16, told her about the' 
rape foe morning after. 

She described how she cried, 
banged her head against foe wall 
and was physically sick after see- 
ing the story on television. Feeling 
dose to a nervous breakdown, die - 
talked to her social worker and 
then phoned foe police. They took 
Nicky away," die said. "I felt a 
weight had bean lifted off my 
shoulders, like a whole load of. 
mess had been wiped dean.” 

"I wanted to harm myself. I felt 
hurt and angry. I know what rape 
is. I know what It means." 

Nicholas and foe seven other 
gang members, aged 14 to 17, 
were sentenced to a total of 77 
years of detention last week. 

Joanna Snicker 


minimal effect reducing blood loss by up to 20 per cent and in 
: some cases increasu^ Dleeding. Other drugs 1 such as mefanamic 
acid and tranexamic add reduce blood loss by up to 60 per cent. 

Almost a third of women of childbearing age suffer heavy 
periods but GPs may be inadvertently encouraging them to 
undergo surgery by prescribing ineffective treatments. A survey of 
200 GPs, conducted for the Task Force to Improve the 
Management of Meonhorrhagia, found that 70 per cent said they 
would consider using progestogen. Jeremy Laurence 

TRAVEL 

India - the jewel in the brochure 

Holidaymakers are heading for an Indian summer; with bookings 
to the subcontinent soaring, according to tour companies. 
Inspirations has seen India bookings for next winter rise 33 per 
cent, with the west coast resort of Goa doing particularly welL 
And holiday company Unijet is doubling its Goa capacity m its 
winter 1997-98 brochures, which go on sale next Wednesday. 

Inspirations marketing director Francis Torriila said: “The 
response to Indian holidays has been incredible, especially to 
Goa.” 

Unyethas decided to expand its India programme because of 
the d em a n d. For the first time, the company is bringing out a 
standalone India and Sri Lanka brochure. The company's prices 
to Goa start at £399 for seven nights, while Inspirations’ Indian 
prices begin at £405 for seven nights in Kerala. 
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Recycled paper made up 43,2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1996 
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David lister 

Arts News Editor 

chairman of the Arts Cbuo- 
cu. Lord Gowrie, yesterday said 
that lottery money would soon 
go towards reducing ticket 
prices at venues including the 
Royal Opera House. 

His remarks came after he 
controversially condemned the 
°WRoyal Opera House regime 
under Sir Jeremy Isaacs. He 
described their closure plans as 
a “shambles." 


Lord Gowrie cold The Inde- 
pendent that he was “obsessive" 
about accessibility for opera 
and ballet, and said that a new 
lottery scheme. Arts forBveiy- 
one, being operated by the Arts 
Council, would be available to 
give money earmarked for 
reducing seat prices. 

Asked if tire Royal Opera 
House, which already had 

£78m lottery money towards its 
rebufltfing plans, cnald apply few 
yet more lottery -money to - 
reduce seat prices. Lord Gowrie 


replied; ?JNot at the moment 
but in time, yes." “ r ■ 

Lord Gowrie also -revealed . 
that Ire had held bade a tranche 
of tire £78m because he . was 
-worried about what he termed, 
the “chaos" of tire closure plans 
being supervised by General 
Director Sir Jeremy Isaacs, and 
Chairman Sir Angus Stirling.' 

He only released the last 
£23m when he was confident 
alternative arrangements bad 
been made for housing the 
Royal Opera. and Royal Ballet.' 


The last tranche of money .was 
not released until it was an- 
nounced that Sir Jeremy and Sir . 
Angus were retiring to be re- 
placed by Genista Man tosh and 
Lord Chadlington respectively. 

Lord Gowrie raid yesterday be 
. had confidence in tire new team, 
bat- would have preferred it if 
thefr closure plans, announced 
earlier this month, had provided 
one stable base for the com- 
panies. Instead, they wig visit a 
numbered London venues. 

Bui Lord Gowrie 


scathing about the way Sir 
Jeremy and Sir Angus, bad 
allowed the two-year closure to 
draw near without a new base 
to . house the companies. Sr 
Jeremy had wanted the com- 
panies to move into a new 
theatre at Tbwer Bridge, but this 
plan fell through. 

In a letter to the' Sunday 
Times, Lord Gowrie wrote; 
“The Board, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Angus Stirling, 
and with Sir Jeremy Isaacs as 
General Director, was given 


frequent warnings of the need 
for fail-back positions from 
their visionary, but highly un- 
certain, preferred option at 
Tbwer Bridge. They were 
warned by officers of the 
council, by those members of 
the council whose responsibil- 
ities directly touched upon the 
issue and by me personally... 
the closure plans were, quite 
frankly, a shambles.” 

• Yesterday Lord Gowrie 
added: *T am very bullish now. 
We would certainly not have 


riven the extra tranche of money 
tf we weren’t confident i about 
what will now be achieved. 
Opera and ballet companies wiD 
be moving around and wjnmng 
new audiences, but the plans are 
less good than they could have 
been. I think you get a (more 
stable audience with a single 
venue. I 

The Royal Opera House 
suffered another set-back last 
week when a new chief execu- 
tive of the Balanchine Tklist in 
New York refused to ficenre the 


Royal Ballet to stage the Bal- 
anchine ballet Apollo without 
foe right to have prior casting 
approval. The Royal Ballet 
have cancelled their plan to 
Stage the piece which would 
have starred Darcy Bussell. 

But Royal Ballet officials 
angrily denied a report in the 
Sunday Tones that it was losing 
one of its stars, Viviana 
Durante. In fact. Miss Durante, 
who has been on a sabbatical, 
will be dancing lead roles in 
several productions next season. 


Women are 



achievers - 
but men still 
lead degree 

league tables 


Judith Judd 

Education Editor 


The mystery of women's failure 
to achieve as many first class 
degrees as men has taken a new 
turn. Research from Oxford 
University suggests that women 
who want to maximise their 
chances of a first should head 
for science rather than arts 
subjects. 

Or should they? As thou- 
sands of women prepare to sit 
tlicir finals,* the research shows 
no easy explanation as to why 
do not 'get their fair share of top 
degrees. 

According to the study of 
degree results at Oxford, a 
higher percentage of women 
than men achieve firsts in 
engineering, economics and 
management (one subject) and 
in biochemistry they almost 
match them. But in fifitary they 
are trailing, with just 95pCr cent " 
of women achieving firsts com- 
pared with 1 8.6 per cent of men. 
In philosophy, politics and 
economics the percentage of 
men obtaining firsts is more 
than twice that of women. 

The study by Dr Margaret 
Spear of the university’s 
education department has 
compiled a league table with the 
subjects in which women do best 
in terms of fasts. This shows that 
53 percent or the subjects in the 
lop half of the table are 


scientific compared with 35 per 
cent of subjects in the bottom 
halt 

Her work, which is funded by 
the university, looks at the 
percentage of firsts achieved by 
men and women for all subjects 
between 1992 and 1996. 

Dr Spear said the results 
were encouraging for women. 
“There are subjects where 
women are doing as well as 
men." 

In 1995, 20.8 per cent of men 
obtained firsts at Oxford com- 
pared with only 13.5 per cent of 
women. Nationally, the figures 
are 9 per cent for men and 6.9 
per cent for women. 

Dr Spear says that, though 
the difference is greater at 
Oxford, the same factors are 
almost certainly, at work in 
other ; universities at a. rime 
when girls have forged ahead at 
GCSE and drawn level with 
boys at A-level. 

But how do you explain, for 
instance, why women match 
men’s 'performance in bio- . 
chemistry but notin chemistry? 
And why is there a bigger gen- 
der gap in biological sciences 
than physiological sciences? 
Why has the gap in history 
been declining steadily over 
the last four years? 

Dr . Spear has applied for a 
three-year research grant to 
examine some of tire hypo- 
theses on tire gender gap in 



No explanation: In the classroom gris may be forging ahead of boys at GCSEs, but fewer women than men achieve first class university passes 


degree performance. 

A study carried out by 
Cambridge University’s history 
faculty suggests die tutorial 
system in 'which "two or three 
Students discuss a topic with a 
don may be to blame. Tutorials, 
the Cambridge study suggests, 
are adversarial rituals in which 
aggressive males bluff theirway 
to dominance while cautious 
wornen fade into the back- 
ground,- 

. Since courses have different 
teaching styles — • science 
students have more practical 
and lectures while arts students 
have more tutorials - that may 
provide part of the explanation 


for the variations in the gender 
gap between subjects. 

, Alternatively, the propor- 
tion of extremely bright women 
may be higher in science than 
in arts. 

Any study, says Dr Spear, 
would also need to look at how 
students are assessed and ex- 
amined. A more structured 
type of exam such as that often 
used in science may suit women 
better than open-ended essay 
questions. ‘ 

Fiona Campbell, the uni- 
versity's equal opportunities 
officer, says the issue encourages 
academics to consider what 
they mean by a first-class 


degree: “It may be that both 
male and female academics, 
have a similar perception of 
what constitutes a first class 
undergraduate.” .. 

Dr Spear is convinced that, 
there is no angle reason for 


womens degree results. She also 
wants to investigate theories 
. that they are beki back by anxiety 
and alack of self-confidence and 
foal tbeyare victims of a self- 
fulfilling prophesy. 

The university has just asked 


Dr Spear to cany out another 
short-term project reviewing 
all the research on the gender 
gap in degree performance and 
comparing men and women's 
final degree results with tbenf 
qualifications on arrival. | 


Photograph: Bill Rowntrae 


Ms. Campbell says it is 
unusual for a university to 
commission research into itself 
“Bui if Dr Spear produces 
results which provide explana- 
tions then the university will 
want to acL” 


He who dares wins full marks 

exams 



Nicole tioash 


Some leading British female 
academics told The Independent 
yesterday that male students are 
rewarded for showing oft while 
women tend to play safe when 
it conics to passing exams. 

The novelist Antonia Byatt, 
who goi a first from Cambridge, 
-lectured at University College 
London for 1 1 years. 

-Those women who do get 
Firsts have the same qualities as 
men. They are brilliant and 
daring." she said. 

“Tire problem is that most 
female students 1 taught tend- 
ed to tali into a timid hlodge m 
the middle. They are more anx- 
ious about getting a decent -:! 
ami they arc not terribly 

ambitious. . , 

. "Men are prone to showing 
oft Those who gel Thirds are 
showing off a different, al- 
though. still interesting way, 
when compared to those who 
g<* -Firsts. Unlike women, men 
tend not to plav safe." . . 

Germaine Greer, feminist 
and lecturer in English at Cam- 



Byatt ‘Uni Bee women, men 
tend not to play safe’ 7 

bridge University, said: “Men do 
seem to get higher marks but I 
don’t think that matters. .. 

‘•Women Who get Seconds 
are a great pleasure to teach and 
often, have more adaptable 


want Those who get Fasts 

tend to be fragile and only fit for 
a life of academe." 

Lfea Jaidme, critic and lec- 
turer in English at Gueen Mary 
and Westfield College, Uniyer- 


Jardine: Three-hour exams 
are more suited to meri T 

sity of London, believes mod- 
em degree courses do away with 
academic discrimination. She 
said: “There is no difference in 
foo ^perceptions between the 
genders when it comes fo'dis- 
cussing tire, subject in hand: 
The probleni is the methods of 
exam. 

- “A three-hour examination 
tests temperament and charac- 
teristics that are naturally 
stronger m men. This type of 


Oner. ‘Women who fist Firsts 
tend to be fragile' 

testing has no relevance to the 
modern world. • • 

‘ “With continuous assessment 
you can see whether a student 
really understands foe subject 
rather than just rewarding the 
short burst of brilliance need- 
ed for an eram, . 

“Men are no longer achiev- 
ing higher results in the new 
style degrees. It ispasst to talk 
about this, because women are 
now outstripping men." 


Russians m a jam over gems 


Midland Bank pic reserves the right not to open an account Credit subject to status. Call 0800 180 l8u for full written details. 



MsyDojevsIv 

Washington 


Americans have grown accus- 
tomed to rescuing stranded 
Russians: circus artists, whose 
contracts haw Rot been hon- 
oured, sailors whose ships are 
impounded for non-payment ot 
. port fees, and much more of foe 
same. But Washington has for 
the past few days been playing 
reluctant hostto a particularly 
remarkable euifeetroa-of me 
marooned:* pile dfjnvctethat 
belonged to tnc family of Rus- 
sia’s last .tsam, the Romano** 
A grant American Jony » 


parked outside one of Wash- 
melon’s premier galleries - 
wedged between two -saloon 

cars with diplomatic plates. 

The cars belong to Rtrs sm 
diplomats, one of whom - first 
.xr.vhan Maslov -has 


ThereasonKjfmcuip»«“*"“ w 
traffic jam is a dispute between 
the Russian organisers or uw 
Romanov exhibition (private 
businessmen, who «M the 
jewels to continue the* US 
tour to Houston and San 
Diego), and foe Russian au 


thorines, who want foe jewels 
returned home instantly. Offi- 
cially* the Russians want foe jew- 
els- back to exhibit during 
celebrations for foe 850th an- 
niversary of the city of Moscow. 
Unofficially, it is. said, they 
think that security for foe jew- 
els js inad equate and fear that 
foe Russian organisers may 
pocket foe proceeds. . 

Thetounng exhibition, “Jew- 
els of theRomanovs: treasures 
of the Russian imperial court”, 
was organised at the Washing- 
ton end by a group which de- 
scribes itself as independent and ., 
“dedicated to foe enhancement 


of US-Russian cultural rela- 
tions”. The exhibition 
to have official Russian 
- how eke would foe priceless 
Romanov jewels beat allowed to 
leave tte country? -but now foe 
authorities in Moscow have ap- 
parently changed their mind. 
Whether it is because they now 
warn aslireoffoe efoibiifon sun- 


or Decaose. they have reassessed 
foe risks.no one is saying. 

.Whatever foe reason, the bat- 
tie ower foe immediate future of 
Russia's most prized jewels now 
appears to rest in the hands of 
the US State Department- 
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► Midland Bank j 
introduces the handy! 

’ I 

£50 Buffer Zone. 
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Midland 


We think it’s unfair to charge people for 
slipping a few pounds in the red, that’s why 
we’ve introduced a safety margin of up to £50. 
A penalty-free Buffer Zone that's always there 
should you need it 

If you need an overdraft, you could now apply 
tor one up to 0,000 and with no set-up 
charges or monthly fees. 


Call 0800 180 180 
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The Listening Bank 

The Buffer Zione is just one of the many bright 
ideas that we’ve built into the new Midland . : 
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Five die in smash 
after police chase 


Kathy Maries 


Detectives investigating the death of 
five men in a stolen car which was be- 
ing chased by police said last night the 
accident was “the worst most of us 

have ever seen". . 

The men were all in a Ford Onon 
which overturned and split in two af- 
ter crashing into a tree in Crumpsall, 
Greater Manchester, at about 
1130am- Witnesses described scenes 
of carnage in the road. 

Chief Superintendent Peter Harris, 

head of the investigation into the in- 
cident. said it was “probably the worst 
accident most of us have ever seen”. 
Two police officers who were first at 
ibe crash site were ^badly shaken” and 
required counselling afterwards, he 
said. 

The Orion had been reported stolen 
earlier in the evening Grom the Salford 
area. It was spotted in Crumpsall by 
police in a VaucchaD Astra van on a rou- 
tine night patrol, which followed it for 
a short distance before signalling for 
the driver to stop. 


The car first slowed down as if to 
pull over, but then executed a rapid 
U-tum and sped off in die opposite 
direction, jumping two set of red 
lights, police said. The van continued 
the pursuit, and came across the 
crash scene further along the road, by 
a bus shelter. 

An inquiry was launched yesterday 
by the police accident investigation unit 
and an independent police inspector. 
However, Chief Supt Harris said the 
officers had slowed down at each set 
of traffic lights during the chase and 
were 150 yards behind when the car 
hit the tree. 

He added; “At this stage there is no 
suggestion that the officers involved 
were, in any way to blame for the 
inddcniL” 

Under guidelines issued by the 
Association of Chief Police Officers in 
1989 following a spate of serious 
accidents involving police vehicles, 
officers involved in pursuits are 
required to drive within safe limits and 
to regard public safety as paramount 

The identities of the five men, be- 


lieved to be in their late teens to ear- 
ly twenties, were withheld yesterday 
while their families were contacted. 

Police said die driver of the Orion 
had apparently lost control and col- 
lided with the tree, possibly while try- 
ing to avoid a Tbyota van that pulled 
out from a side street moments 
beforehand. They appealed for die 
driver of the dark-coionred van to 
contact them. 

Witnesses said the Orion appeared 
to have been crushed in the accident. 
Derek Morgan, a care assistant at a 
nearby residential home, said: “There 
were two bodies that had been thrown 
clear of the car, one on the road and 
one lying on the pavement 


was blood everywhere, it was just 
horrific." 

Andrew Lord, who saw the wreck- 
age while on his way home from a wed- 
ding, said the car was on its roof in the 
road. 

Police described the crash as “a 
tragedy” and extended their sympa- 
thies to the families of the dead men. 



carnage: The wreckage of the car in which five young men 


"1L while trying to escape pol.ee HI, olograph: Reuters 


Before you go for a discount deal 
on your business calls. . . 



be sure you see the whole picture. 


At BT we can help your business with some really down to 
earth deals. 

In fact, “97° o of all business calls qualify for our discounts. 
So you can save money on your BT calls virtually every 
time you pick up the phone. 

For example with BT Business Choices you can get a discount 


of at least 20% on your calls whether they are local, national or 
international, for a quarterly site fee of only £5. . 

On top of this with BT you get a world class service from 
the most extensive network in the UK. 

For more information about BT business 
discounts call on Freefone 0800 800 800. 
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Final act in 
Bridgewater 



Patricia Wynn Davies 

Legal Affairs Editor 


The men jailed in 1979 for the 
murder of newspaper boy Carl 
Bridgewater finally get their 
day in court today when a hear- 
ing of extensive new evidence 
begins attbe Court of Appeal. 

The appeal, expected to last 
up to four weeks, is the last leg 
of an 18-year campaign to get 
tiie convictions of cousins Vin- 
cent and Michael Hickey, 
James Robinson and the late 
Patrick Molloy overturned. 

In a sensational turn of 
events in February, the Court of 
Appeal freed the Hickeys and 
Mr Robinson on uncondition- 
al bail after an independent 
forensic test, completed just a 
fortnight earlier, revealed that ; 
polioe had cobcocted 'a' state- 
ment used to provoke Mr Mol- 
loy into making a false 
confession. 

While the final appeal hear- 
ing wQI involve less drama, 
lawyers for the men plan to ex- 
pose each and eveiy failure that 
contributed to die miscarriage of 
justice. Evidence relating to 


around 80 further grounds of 
appeal will be presented, cov- 
ering the' men's alibis, the un- 
reliability of prosecution 
witnesses and non-disclosure ol 
forensic evidence. 

Jim Nichol, their solicitor, 
said; “If the evidence wc have 
today had been heard at the 
original trial these men would 
never have gone to prison. The 
failure to disclose relevant ma- 
terial has helped to keep them 
behind bars. Much of what we 
now have was available at the 
rime of the trial." 

Anil Whelan, mother of 
Michael Hickey and a key fig- 
ure in the campaign to prove the 
men’s innocence, said: "We 
have waited for this day for 
nearly 19 years and it is my fer- 
vent hope (hat when the men 
are finalfy shown to be innocent 
the establishment will have the 
courage to say ‘sorry’ ... 

“Not only have the men been 
badly led down by the system, 
but the Bridgewater family, 
who suffered a terrible loss, are 
now faced with the knowledge 
that the real killer has never 
been brought to justice.” 


DAILY POEM 


April, Stratford-upon-Avon 

By Zanna Beswick 

First foot-ferry of the year 
he says, 

cranking chain in the flat hulk- 
heaves his passenger 
across this small rubicon 
of north bank 
to civic south. 

The river splits 
the frost in spring 
exuberance 

Last dark twigs 
hang bock over the water. 

Perhaps they hide 

from this slunp imperative. 

the cracking apart 

of fly-paper buds, 

die unstoppable opening of hands. 

This week’s poems come from Earth Ascending: an anthoio 
of living poetry, edited by Jay Ramsay as part of the Sacred Lai 
Project (Stride, £9.50). Sacred Land aims to restore the vii 
buity and accessibility of Britain's thousands of sacred sju 
whether medieval abbeys or prehistoric figures. Sponsored 
the Wbrid Wide Fund for Nature, the project marks its En 
Ush launch this Wednesday with a ceremony involving the Are 
bishop of Canterbury at St Mary's Church in WHlcsde 
north-west London. The church stands on a pre-Christian 5 
ared sne, and its “holy well'’ was a place of pilgrimage un 
the Reformation. b 
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Scots woo foreign 
palates with sweet 
taste of sea urchin 


initially the taste is wonderfully 
sweet, then there’s a long aftertaste 
wtucfa someone once compared to 
hazelnuts with a hint of iodme," says 
marine biologist Dr Maeve Keliv 
wntes Nicholas Scboon. “But I can 
only describe it as sea urchin.” 

Dr Kelly is heading a Scottish re- 
search project into the prospects for 
ranching the dark, spherical and 
spmy sea urchins in the waters 
around Britain. The bit that is eat- 
en is the swollen gonads - eggs and 
sperm - made the exterior skeleton. 
£ J^ e ^20*000 project, funded by 
fish farming firms and the Govern- 
ment's Natural Environment Re- 



*■ ‘’“wivo cm jUULAJI laili, 

early milestone in the next fortnight 
when the first batches of UK-reared 

3re ex K°5 led t0 France, ing inside a sahnon cage when it was 
tests ' brought ashore. Thespedes, Fsam- 
About loaooo tons of the sea crear mechinus mfliaris, is mailer than 

tures are eaten each year, mainly in those n ormall y consumed and grows 
Japan Mid France. Ins a trade worth all round the British Isles. Dr Kelly 
some uuum a year. The programme is now concentrating on getting roe 
began after a Scottish salmon farmer of the right colour - bright orange, 
round thousands of sea urchins grow- and with a “creamy but firm” texture. 



Restaurant delicacy: A diver showing his 'collection of sea. urchins, found in Loch Creran, near Oban 


Photograph: Tom Kidd 


Clergy’s 
abused 
wives 
speak out 


NatWest 


We\NS "Release 


Clare Garner 


Wives of abusive clergymen 
have broken their silence to 
speak out about the mental, 
physical and sexual torture they 
have suffered at the hands of 
their husbands. 

Domestic violence in the 
church has been unearthed by 
Dr Lesley Macdonald, research 
project co-ordinator at Edin- 
burg University's Department 
of Divinity, who has completed 
a two-year study into 
Christianity and violence. ‘ 

Dr Macdonald, who is herself 
married to a dergyman, studied 
cases involving abuse within 
church marriages, as well as 
dcxgy abuse of women who had 
sought church advice in a pro- 
fessional counselling context. 

Of (he 23 abused women 
she interviewed, seven were 
formerly married to clergymen. 
Other clergy wives who had 
contacted her chose not to par- 
ticipate in the project because 
they were still living in the 
abusive relationship. 

“The juxtaposition between 
the person who has a plausible, 
well -liked, public persona and 
hearing about what happens in 
their private life is shocking, " 
said Dr Macdonald. “But it’s 
just an indication that violence 
against women is everywhere. 
This is something that happens 
in all sectors of society - 
professional people and church 
people are not exempt-" 

There is “perhaps more 
opportunity" for clergymen to 
abuse their power ana author- 
ity because of the church's 
patriarchal tradition, believes Dr 
Macdonald. “There are some 
people within the church who 
use scriptural texts and theo- 


logical traditions to justify or le- 
gitimise the violence,” she said. 

“There are scriptural texts 
which say wives should submit 
to their husbands and there’s a 
strong theological tradition that 
women are responsible Tor 
brinjpng sin into the world. 
Their Jwomen’s] role in life is 
esscntially one of service or spo . 
rifiqe, AS pf those can provide 
same of the conditions m which 
it’s possible for violence and 
abuse to occur.” 

Some of Dr Macdonald’s 
interviewees will describe their 
ordeal tonight on BBC Vs Here 
and Now programme. One 
Scottish woman, now divorced 
from her minister husband, 
tells the programme: “I really 
thought he was going to do a 
mastectomy one night and I got 
veiy, very deep scratches on my 
breast. He was his usual very 
professianslpeisoa preaching ra 
church Sunday after Sunday, it 
was almost like a Jekyfl andtiyde 
sfcuatian."Ttoo actresses also tell 
the story of .a woman who was 
raped by her minister bn&and. 

The programme stresses that 
there is little independent coun- 
selling and help available from 
the church for -the victims of 
domestic violence.. 

A spokesman for the 
C^holicOumdisaklyestmiay: 
“People have to remember that 
the church is made up of human, 
beings. While it strives for per- 
fection, it nevertheless incor- 
porates the faults of humans 
such as domestic violence. 
IhevitaWydns problem does not’ 
escape the church.” 

The Rev John Chalmers, of 
the Church of Scotland's 
DepartmemofMkustiy.saidhe 
was shocked by the study’s 
findings- 
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An' aisonkl with a grudge is 

thought to be responsible for 

fires which severely damaged 
ftwrisofafled churches m Devon 
within an hour of each other on 
Saturday night and early 
yesterday morning. 

Detectives confirmed yesier ■ 
day that then: have been eight 
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arson attacks on churches in the 
area within the last month, one 
of which took place on Friday 
night. The fires are thought fo. 
be the woxk of tbe sa mepe rson 
and have caused approximately 

£ 50,000 worth of damage. 

In each case fires have been 
fit on the church altars.. “I have 
never known anything like this 
to the extent that a particular 
nart oftheeburch bad been tar- 
geted," said Detective Sergeant 
Geoff Hawes, who is 
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Message from The Independent’s survey of six important constituencies is that a 


Tories close gap on 



REDDITCH: 44th on Labour’s target list. A win here would make Labour the largest party in a hung Parliam 


U nhappy 

supporters who 
planning to vote for new 
Labour are heading back to the 
Toiv fold, according to The In- 
dependent's focus group in this 
key marginal. Their reasons 
ore based on disappointment 
with the low-key Blair election 
campaign and the way his par- 
ty has appeared to change pol- 
icy under fire. 

"The views of the group - all 
Tory voters five years ago - have 
been closely monitored since 
lust November and until last 
week none had significantly 
changed their views on which 
way to vote. Now half of those 
who formerly told The Inde- 
pendent they were certain or 
likelv to switch to Labour have 
had second thoughts. One vot- 
er. who had previously vilified 
the Tory leadership, admitted 
that John Major was at least 
“facing the issues" while Labour 
avoided hard questions. 

Their changing views have co- 
incided with a growing concern 
over Europe following the pub- 
licity given to the Tbries' divi- 
sions on the subject and Mr 
Major's responses. However, 
though the general tone of 
remarks is Euro-sceplkaL there 
is confusion over the implica- 
tions of the single currency, 
together with worry about 
Britain being left behind by oth- 
er European countries. 

This small glimmer of hope 
for the Conservatives is echoed 
by their candidate in Redditch, 
Anthea McIntyre, who seems 
genuinely optimistic about the 
party s chances in the new seat, 
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in which Labour needs a swing 
of just over 3 per cent to win. 

She believes there could be 
a double squeeze on Labour, 
with many of those now “un- 
decided” voting Conservative, 
and a number of disgruntled old 
Labour supporters abstaining. 

Ms McIntyre, a business con- 
sultant, said: “I honestly do 
feel we do have a chance. I think 
some traditional Labour voters 
are going to stay at home — 
that's what they are telling me.” 

If Labour fails to take seats 
such as Redditch it will effec- 
tively mean the end of its hopes 
of forming the next government. 
Its candidate is lecturer Jacqui 
Smith, who like Ms McIntyre is 
highly regarded in her party’s 
hierarchy. 

Pausing briefly in her high-oc- 
tane campaign, Ms Smith says 
she is “quietly optimistic’' about 
her party’s chances. “We have 
had a phoney war for too lor 
and at last we’re into the 


campaign,’’ she said. Canvassers 
had found a lot of undecided, 
unhappy Tbries, a lot of whom 
she believed would end up 
switching to Labour, a process 
she was confident would con- 
tinue despite recent reservations 
expressed to us about Mr Blair 
and his parly. “We are getting 
a lot of support and we’re cer- 
tainly very optimistic. But we 
know we have to get people out 
and earn their trust." 

However, though among 77ie 
Independent group there are 
those who say they will still 
switch to Labour, a worrying 
fact for the party is the appar- 
ent softness of such support A 
number say they probably pre- 
fer the “honesty” of Paddy Ash- 
down and the liberal 
Democrats, though feel it is a 
wasted vote. One or two others 
show signs of wobbling; as Ms 
Smith confessed, they are tak- 
ing nothing for granted. 

Michael Streeter 



Steven Marriott, 28, 

Radio frcqu&uy engineer 
The former Conservative vot- 
er was preparing to vote 
Labour but is having second 
thoughts. 

“Tm having doubts about 
Tony Blair. I just do not trust 
him. He seems to say one 
th in g, but I reckon be wifi do 
the opposite. 

“I thought Labour would 
have a good campaig n, bat 
they are being very vague and 
not saying much about their 
policies. 

“My main concerns are 
jobs and retraining and the 
parties not lying on faw«tinn. 

“1 now think I wiD vote 
Conservative again unless 
Labour pull their socks op 
and are more detailed on 
what they will do.** 



i ** 


Andrew Osciak, 45, 

Toolmaker 
A former Tory voter who had 
decided to switch to Labour 
before the campaign began. 

“But now Tm not sure 
ag ain. It’s just the way they 
are behaving, like Blair over 
Scotland and privatisation. 
They seem to Keep changing 
their policies, reverting to 
Tbry policies. 

“I’m not convinced either 
by the Conservatives and I’m 
a bit mixed up now over what 
to do. 

“Law and order is my main 
concern and the NHS. The 
Tbries are saying they will 
improve it, but they said that 
last time and it is being run 
down.” 



Lionel Baird, 52, 

Paramedic 

Was determined to switch to 
Labour; but after meeting lo- 
cal Labour councillors will 
probably vote Tbry again. 

“It was a real eye-opener 
like going back 20 or 30 
years. They were talking 
about trade union power and 
buying back the privatised in- 
dustries. 

“I thought new Labour bad 
changed, but the leopard has 
not changed its spots. It was 
frightening. To be honest, 
now I think about it we both 
have jobs, we have a good pfe 
. and go on two or three 
holidays a year.” 



Susan Lovett, 38 
Former sales consultant 

Is staying with the 
Conservatives, though she 
admires Paddy Ashdown. 

“Out of the three, he 
comes across as more 
positive, but its the same old 
question, people feel that if 
they voted for the Liberal 
Democrats it would be a 
wasted vote and let Labour 
in. 

“It's a shame that the 
Conservatives are falling 
apart over Europe. The 
Labour Party are more 
bottled up, but I think they 
are equally split. Europe is a 
key issue and I think we need 
to be better informed. 

“On the economy I still 
trust the Conservatives more. 
I just don’t think Tbny Blair is 
trustworthy, he never answers 
questions directly.” 



Mark Reef em, 29, 

Engineer . 

Had made up his mind to 
switch to Labour; but he s 
now wavering. 

«I still think Tm going to 
vote Labour, but Tm not as 

happy with them as 1 was. Pm 
swaying a bit 

“I think the Tories have 

had a better campaign, 
though Tm still dissatisfied 
with them. At least John 
Major is facing the issues. 

“The Liberal Democrats 
are probably making more 
sense than anyone at ibe 
moment and say they are 
going to put Ip on tax. 

“1 want to make the right 
derision, but Tm a bit 
confused.” 


TAMWORTH: 69th on Labour’s list. Winning the seat would give the party a majority of around 20 


W hen the electoral 
mood was tested in 
Tam worth a year ago 
Labour’s Brian Jenkins glided 
to victory overturning a com- 
fortable Ibiy majority to win by 
more than 13,000 votes, in a 
memorable by-election win. 

After boundary changes the 
old South-East Staffordshire 
seat - now officially called Tam- 
worth - has lost two Conserv- 
ative-leaning areas, making new 
Labour's task this time, on pa- 
per. even more straightforward. 

Such thinking, however, is 
anathema to its election team 
which wisely counsels against 
reading too much into one-off 
polls. Steve Holland, the cam- 
paign co-ordinator, said: “By- 
elections are notorious for 
throwing up rogue results. It 
ain’t all over till it’s all over." 

A victoiy for the Tbries would 
probably mean a tight Labour 
majority nationally at besL 
Tamwonh has acquired the 
reputation of a barometer scat, 
in politics, an indicator of where 
the national mood is heading. 
Trying her best to capture that 
mood for the Tories is Lady Ann 
Lightbown. widow of the former 
MP and government whip Sir 
David Ughthown whose death 
caused last year's by-dcction. 

Lady Ann is upbeat about 
their chances in what looks 
like a head-to-head between the 
two main parties after the Lib- 
eral Democrat vote fell away 
last rear. “We are getting a good 
response on the doorstep," she 
insisted as she canvassed in the 
picturesque hamlet of Haunlon. 
But one senior Tore has been 



lamvmrth, where Labour won a by-election Phcft^aplt'IamPBstDn 


heard to say privately that they 
expect to lose, which seems a 
more realistic assessment In our 
survey of voters, we found a 
number of disaffected Tbries de- 
termined to vote Labour or not 
at all - motivated by what they 
see as broken promises over tax. 

Apart from the predominant 
concerns over health and edu- 
cation Europe appears as a 
growing issue on the doorstep, 
more so after the public Tory di- 
visions, but usually among old- 
er voters already likely to vole 
Conservative. The Labour vote 
looks fairly stable and there are 
signs that people who have vot- 
ed Liberal Democrat or ab- 
stained in the past may vote 
Labour this time to bring down 
the Government. 

Yet there is enough evidence 
among the underided to suggest 
the Tories will poll far stronger 
than last year and may even run 
Labour hard on 1 May. Labour 
expects to lose some of last 


year’s support, while hopefully 
picking up new votes, and there 
is a suggestion that ihe dictum 
adopted by Bill Clinton's elec- 
tion team" in the 1992 presi- 
dential election - “It's the 
economy, stupid" - is reflected 
among voters. A number of mal- 
content Tories told us they 
would ultimately vote for John 
Major, pointing to the strength 
of the economy and their rise 
in prosperity over 18 years. 

Mr Jenkins' election team, 
which has been painstakingly 
preparing the groundwork on 
voters for two years, is confident 
Labour can hold its share of the 
vote at around 26.000, almost cer- 
tainly enough to win the seat. But 
realistically the team expects a 
smaller majority and insists 1992 
is a better comparison. Mr Hol- 
land said one of their main tasks 
was to ensure their supporters 
turned out in strength and did not 
just assume a Labour win. 

Michael Streeter 



Christine Feenan, 25 
Part-time receptionist 
Former Liberal Democrat 
voter intending to vote 
Labour. 

“I voted for the Lib-Dems 
at the last General Election 
and I like them, but I will 
vote Labour now to make 
sure of a change of 
government 

“The main issues for me 
are jobs, education and 
health. 

“Tony Blair seems 
trustworthy, though all 
politicians tie at some time. I 
think John Major is 
indecisive. 

“The country needs a 
change and we have all had 
enough of this government I 
think my husband wfll vote 
Labour as well.” 



Peter Lubrano, 45 
Self-employed graphic designer 
Will “probably 77 vote 
Conservative again though 
admits be was until recently 
undecided. 

“1 have considered the idea 
of voting Labour hot I do not 
really trust them. It's just too 
much of a change. 

“I do not believe that 
ultimately they will be 
allowed to get away with what 
they say they are going to do. 

Tm going to vote on 
what's been happening in the 
country in the last few years 
and in general I think that we 
are better off. 

“Most people distrust 
politicians anyway. It’s a 
question of better the devil 
yon know.” 



Donna Hinson, 35, 

Runs own business providing 
care in die community 
A former Conservative voter, 
initially undecided. But like a 
number when pressed, she 
said: Tb be honest I will 
probably vote Conservative 
again in the end. 

*T do think the 
Conservatives have lost the 
plot a bit and they made a lot 
of promises they didn’t beep. 
Maybe they have done it once 
too often. 

Tm against the single 
curremty but I would not let 
one issue influence ray vote. 

“We provide care in the 
community and the future of 
the health service is one of 
the main issues for me.” 


Diane Cox, 28 
Married with two children 
Had been considering voting 
Labour but is worried about 
interest rates rising. 

The main issues for me are 
mortgage rates, jobs and 
taxation. I was thinking of 
voting Labour but my father 
says Tftra have never lived 
under a Labour government, 
you don’t know what it’s like. 1 
“He said there was high 
inflation and taxation and 
there was rubbish on the 
streets. That has got me 
worrying about what might 
happen if there was a Labour 
government." 

She said she has also thought 
about voting for the Liberal 
Democrats and is now 
undecided. 


Debbie Fidbrook, 33 
Has usually voted Liberal 
Democrat or Labour and this 
time will vote for Mr Blair’s 
party to help ensure a change 
of government 

“I have lived under the 
Tbries for 17 years and it has 
not helped us in that time. 
We bought this house seven 
years ago and interest rates 
shot up. 

“The main other issues for 
me are education and the 
health service. Europe does 
matter but it is not an issue 
that would change me one 
way or the other. 

“It’s closer to home that 
interests me - and that’s why 
I will vote Labour.” 


CLEETHORPES: 74th Labour target. Majority of about 30 if Labour wins seat 


D espite an admission 
from Michael Brown, 
the defending candidate 
for Cleethoipes. tfiat he ac- 
cepted £h.0ixi to ask questions 
in Parliament, the Tory vole in 
this re-shaped area seems to be 
holding up well - but there is a 
feeling that Labour can take it. 

During canvassing hv 77i*' 
Independent, no one raised the 
subject of sleaze, yet the words 
“trusi" and “crime" were used 
over and over again. In an area 
where crime has almost doubled 
since 19S4. this was an issue that 
seemed to concern people even 
more than health, education 
and unemployment. Yet many 
Tories said their lack of trust in 
Tony Blair to du something 
about il outweighed disillusion 
with their own party. 

Labour needs to overturn a 
notional majority, after bound- 
ary changes, of about ttfUO if its 
candidate, the Biairile Shona 
Mclsaac. is to wrest the scat 
from the right-wing Mr Brown. 

Despite the cash-for-ques* 
tfonsaUcgatkxb. Mr Brown is re- 
garded as a good constituency 
MR hut boundary changes have 
not been kind to him. Large rur- 
al areas in the southern part of 
the old Brigg and Ocerhorpcs 
constituency have been lost, 
leaving Labour to build on 
strongholds in central Cleethor- 
pes and the oil and chemicals 
conurbation of lmmingfum. 

Both main parties say they 
arc confident of victory. If 
Labour takes Ihe scat for the 
first time in living memory, it 
can expect a majority of about 



Cleetftorpes: Crime is main concern Photograph: David Rose 


30 in the Commons. Alicia 
Chater. Mis Mclsaac's agent, said 
there wore encouraging reports 
of Tories switching to Labour. 

“Word is coming in of peo- 
ple in Tore strongholds like 
Ha vers toe. Humberston and 
New Waltham coming over to 
Labour ” she said. “In the local 
elections to the new unitary au- 
thority [two years ago], a Labour 
councillor was elected to Lace- 
by for the first time ever, we be- 
lieve we have now built on that." 

Elizabeth Craig, Mr Brown's 
agent, disagrees: “Our can- 
vassing show's that Michael's 
vote is holding up well because 
of the regard in which he is held 
as a good constituency MP. 
The electorate realises that 
the economy is recovering well 
and (hey worry about a future 
under Labour. They want to 
hare confidence in Ine country’ 
and they don’t want to see sov- 
ereignty sold out to Europe.'* 


Despite such sentiments, the 
main complaint about the 
Tories from their own support- 
ers was that John Major’s lead- 
ership on Europe was weak. 

The main complaint about 
Mr Blair was that be had no 
track record and could not be 
trusted. Many felt Labour 
would swing to the left once in 
power. Others felt the Liberal 
Democrats, represented by Kei- 
th Melton, were the most hon- 
est of the parties - but that a 
vote for them was a waste. 

Nigel Lowihcr, deputy news 
editor of the Grimsby Evening 
Telegraph, believes Labour can 
snatch the seat. “Mr Brown re- 
mains a very popular MP de- 
spite his various alleged 
misdemeanours." he said. “But 
people are taking a great deal 
of notice of what is happening 
nationally and some seem robe 
switching to Labour. 

Steve Boggan 




Brian Oldham, 66 
Retired housing manager 

“I have voted for the Tories 
since 1979 bull am switching 
to Labour for two reasons. I 
believe Tbny Blair has 
changed that and made 
Labour a viable alternative. 

“Under new Labour; the 
divisions between the two 
parties have been reduced 
and politics is now more 
centralised. Blair realised 
that the party was hi schtucfc 
— made it more electable. 

“Secondly, but my main 

priority; is the huge 
imbalance between rich and 
poor created in this country 
under the Tories. I believe 
Labour wfll look after the 
majority of ordinary; honest 
people and not just an elite at 
the top". 


Kenneth Cunningham, 67 
Retired bricklayer 
“Over the years, I have voted 
50/50 Labom/Conservatiye, 
but I’m voting Labour this 
time. 

“More than anything, 
people want a change! There 
have been too many Tbry 
years and it’s time for Labour 
to take over. I believe Tbny 
Blair will win by a landslide. . 

“Crime seems to have got 
out of controL It’s absolutely 
rife because young people can 
no longer be sure of getting a 
job. Instead, they hang 
around on street corners and 
get into trouble. 

“Someone needs to give 
them, a chance, and only 
Labour is promising to get 
Lhem back to work.” 


GotylbdfttM2 

Guest house proprietor 

“I hope that most people are 
saying they’re going to vote 
Labour; bat actually plan to 
put a cross next to the Tbries 
once they get in the polling 
booth. 

‘TstiH remember what it 
was like the last time Labour- 
got in power and I don’t trust 
Tbny Blair not to do it again. 
Labour say they have 
distanced themselves from 
the unions, fort Pm not so 
sure. 

“I also don’t trust them 
on taxes. I know the 
Conservatives have put taxes 
up, but I still believe their 
instincts are to reduce than. 7 ’ 



Rachel Barnes, 30 
Primary school teacher 
“Tm going to vote 
Conservative again. For me, it 
all oomes down to whether or 
not you trust Tbny Blair, and I 
don't 

“I believe hospitals will 
close under Labour and £ 
actually believe the health 
service wfll be safer under the 
Tories than Labour. 

“I am concerned about 
rising class sizes -ours are 
usually around 34-35 and that 
makes teaching more 
difficult. I know Labour have 
promised to reduce dass 
for five, six: and seven-year- 
olds but, once again, it comes 
down to whether you trust 
them to keep their promise. 



John BayHss, 49 
Financial adviser 
“I voted Conservative 
time but I haven’t ms 
my mind for this tinx 

“It isn't that Pveh 
swayed by Tony Blair 
more that I’ve becom 
tusOhiskHied with Uk 

“I don’t think peof 
to be as concerned at 
Labour-controlled ec 

as many are. Mainly 
that politicians are oi 
touch with the concei 
P*°ple feel over law a 

order and health. 

^od I don't think 
realise that most peo 
wo ldn’t mind paying 
P enn y or two more in 
^ewere guaranteed t 
better education and 
services. 
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landslide for Tony Blair is unlikely as the Conservative vote refuses to collapse 
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T ime for a change was a re- 
curring theme on the 

streets in Ealing North, 
hot having asked themselves "a 

change to what?”, Tbiy voters 

appeared to be settling for the 
Tory Party. One said: “Better 
the devil you know." 

The appeal of John Major 
was a recurring theme; a wor- 
rying factor for Labour was 
that many Tbiy voters did not 
seem to trust Tbny Blair. One 
said: “It’s his grin”; and a 
Labour supporter said: “I don’t 
trust him on Europe." That sug- 
gests th&Tbry personal attack 
on Mr Blair may be hitting the 
taiget, in spite of being criticised 
as puerile. However, many ex- 
pressed concern at the “dt-for- 
tat” nature of the campai g n ; 
voters generally are not enthu- 
siastic about the election. 

One of the prime areas for 
Labour converts from the Ibiy 
Party was said to be Pitshang- 
er, a strip of the former Paling 
Acton seat, which has been 
brought into the constituency in 
boundary changes. 

Knocking on doors in the 
area which includes the leafy 
street where Nefl Kxonock lives, 
and interviewing passers-by 
failed to throw up firm “switch- 
ers" to Labour. The Tbty vote 
appeared to be holding up. 

Standing outside the railway 
station at Northoh, and the Un- 
derground at Greenfond pro- 
duced a similar story. The Tory 
vote was remaining fairly solid, 
and showing no enthusiasm for 
new Labour. Of the two lead- 
ers. Mr Major - on the morn- 
ing after his party election 



Nell Kirin ode's home in Ealing NorthPtKrtt^aph:John Voos 


broadcast oh Europe — was 
emerging as the stronger, even 
with some Labour voters. One 
elderly Labour supporter saidr 
“I voted Labour last time. I just 
wish John Major was not a 
Ibiy. He is the best of the lot. 
The rest all seem wishy-washy." 

The high street in Perivale 
was the same. Voters appear - 
now to have made up their 
minds, and the Toiy vote ap- 
pears to be hardening after 
two weeks of campaigning on 
the issues. . 

The west London con- 
stituency is number 87 in tbe Kst 
of seats which are vulnerable in 
a general swing to Labour, but 
it is not on the party’s “target 
list” of 90 seats. 

this may seem surprising. 
Ealing North was a Labour 
seat until Bill Mollqy. now Lord 
Molloy. was beaten in 1979 by 
the Ibiy Harry Greenway. the 
outspoken right-wing former 
headmaster, who has since 


made it his own patch. Mr 
Greenway, an ardent admirer of 
Baroness Thatcber, has been as- 
siduous in bmlding up a local 
following, working Ealing 
North like a councillor. 

That personal following is 
one of the reasons why - in spite 
of a spirited . fight by local ac- 
tivists- it is not being given the 
target list treatment by Labour. 
“wfe have moved the key peo- 
ple somewhere else, info target 
seats,” a party official said. 

The Labour campaign isbe- 
ing run from a private house and 
the Labour candidate, Steve 
Pound, a wisecracking Labour 
councillor from Ealing bor- 
ough, is backed by his wife, and 
a tftnm of enthusiastic amateurs. 
He is confident that they wiD 
pull it off. “We are getting lots 
of inquiries from people switch- 
ing from the Tbries,” said one 
of his workers. ‘They are call- 
ing up asking for the manifesto.” 
ColiitBrown 
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Roger Edwards, 52 
Runs vehicle restoration 
business 

Mr Edwards is sticking with 
theTbries. 

“I will probably vote Tory 
because of Harry Greenway. 
I shall vote Tbry because I 
remember the last Labour 
government. 

Tt strikes me that the 
economy is quite good 
because we have made it as 
such. All they [Labour] can 
do is take more money off 
us. 

“I think I ran trust John 
Major and his policies." 


Rupa Patel, 22 
Student, serving in the family 
newsagents at Northolt Station 
A first-time voter; will vote 
Labour: 

“I was a Conservative. I 
went to a public school and 
the ideology was that you vote 
Cons ervative because tWy 
wanted to keep the private 
schools. 

“But I am concerned about 
education. 

T was extremely annoyed 
about the government’s 
decision to reduce student 
grants by 30 per cent 

"I think they will have 
Harry Green way again purely 
because they have done so for 
so long. 

“Really, I don’t trust any of 
the parties.” 


Pamela Shrewsbury, 48 
SoBdtor 

Was a Conservative, is think- 
ing of switching, but is a 
“don’t know" at the moment. 

“2 am still listening to 
everybody. I have voted Con- 
servative in the past My 
father was once interviewed 
as a Tbiy candidate. I am not 
totally settled on howl will 
vote. I am very unhappy 
about party politics. I don’t 
like party systems. 1 don’t 
quite take to Blair, and I 
don’t know why. 

“Major appeals more to 
working people because he 
comes from an ordinary 
background and be conducts 
himself very well and 
honourably." 


Fiona Cook , 43, setf-empleyed 
She is sticking with the 
Tbries. “The more it is going 
on, the longer this election is 
r unning , the less Labour is 
doing to get my vote; basically 
because X think Tony Blair is 
a megalomaniac. 

“He is so full of himself, he 
is on an ego trip. I am getting 
fed up with him. AD he is 
saying is that the Tories will 
do this, and they will do the 
opposite. I am self-employed, 
and the thought of Labour 
getting in is quite 
frightening.” 



John Roberts, 63 
Retired tobacco worker 
Mr Roberts, a Geordie, is 
voting Conservative again. 

“My father was a miner. 1 
have done mining. 1 will 


definitely not be voting 
Labour for the simple fact 
that 1 know about them 
through the years. 1 don’t 
Lrust them. Blair is just hoy 
wonder. 

T cannot understanding 
people being taken in by’ him. 
1 saw Major on the election 
broadcast last night [on 
Europe] and thought he was 
good. I think this is the most 
important issue." 



y^ould Labour win Clywd 
( West? The old man 
\^/lhougbt for a moment 
“Well you see,” he replied at 
last, "the Liberal vote has tra- 
ditionally been very strong here. 
Half the local population can 
say Lloyd George slept with 
their grandmother.” 

He was exaggerating, of 
course. The liberal Democrats 
oafyiook 15 percent of the vote 
in 1992. 

But who knows? Pfcrinip^tfieg 
area’s history does help to ex- 
plain why recent revelations 
about the marital infidelity of its 
Conservative MP, Rod 
Richards, do not seem to have 
damaged bis electoral standing 
much. Mr [Richards had to re- 
sign as a Welsh Office minister 
last year after it was revealed he 
had been having an affair. 

This is not to say the Clywd 
West Tories are not angiy with 
their party. They most certain- 
ly are. They are angiy about Eu- 






The UbOetns are popular biCtwyd Photagaph: Craig Easton 


negative equity, angiy about 
business failures. 

But though many say they will 
not vole Conservative this time, 
a fair proportion admit, when 


pushed, they they cannot real- 
ly imagine themselves voting 
anything else. Some will go 

over to one of the other parties, 

but some will stay at home and 
more will come, reluctantly, 
back to the fold. 

The Lib Dems and Plaid 
Cymru are fighting this seat 
hard, and the Rjrferendum Par- 
ty is also standing, without 
much discernible effect so far. 


There is also a wild card _in the 
electoral pack, in the forin of a 
man calling himself Rod 
Richard of the Conservatory 
Party, but Labour is the main 
challenger. 

pywd West is what is known 
in Labour parlance as a “stand- 
alone" seat, with the local par- 
ty receiving little outside help. 
John Prescott’s battle bus ap- 
parently whizzed along the Col-, 
wyn Bay by-pass without 
stopping, en route , to che more 
marginal Vale of pywd. 

The Labour- candidate, 
Gareth Thomas, a barrister, is 
constantly slipping between 
Welsh and English as he ham- 
mers home Tbny Blair’s message 
on the streets. Butwhikhc says 
he is meeting many “switchers” 
out on the doorsteps, he ac- 
knowledges that the result will 
be tight. 

Changes in the area’s popu- 
lation and prosperity may help 
Mr Thomas, as the blue-rinse 


“Costa Geriatrica” of old slides 
towards a new TJole-on-Sea" 
cultnre of benefit-funded bedsits, 
heaty drinking and dru^. But tbe 
redrawn constituency - former- 
ly Gywd North West - also has 
a large rural binteriand 'where 
old-style Tbries and farming 
FTaidCynirasifoportei^co-exisL 
But one of the strongest sen- 
timent s that emerges is apathy, 
if not downright hostility, to- 
wards politicians and the polit- 
ical process. Women with strong 
views are hard to find; young 
people nigh-on impossible. 

But the old Tbries are still < 
there -a third of the population 
isotfpensionableage--andhow- 
ever unhappy theymay be, they 
1 still do not quite trust Labour. I 
“That Tbny Hair seems a de- 
cent man but I don’t like the rest 
of his party and the trade 
unions. 1 remember the strikes , 
of the 1970s,” is a typical | 
comment. i 

Fran Abrams I 




Geramt Jones, 32 
Shop assistant 

“Tm a Labour voter: I beUeve 
Labour will offer the 
individual more than, the 
Conservatives do. The other 
parties don’t seem to have 
much idea what to do. 

“I think Tbqy Blair’s doing 
a good job changing the 
Labour Party into a party 
which can govern. It’s for the 
better. They went too extreme 
before. 

“I think they’ve got a 
chance of getting in here. 
There were a lot of Tiny 
su ppor ters here that yon 
would expect to be Labour - 
working-dacs Tories.” 


John Cnnrther, 61 
Retired lecturer 

T think I am going to vote for 
Baddy Ashdown. I voted 
liberal Democrat once 
before, at the last election, 
but before that I voted 
Conservative -never voted 
anything else. 

T thought Margaret 
Thatcher would be a really 
splendid, dynamic Prime 
Minister. But she became 
such a dogmatic one. A lot of 
Conservatives are the 
same - they don’t really know 
how the average man in the 
street lives any more. The 
Labour Party wlU probably 
get in but Tm not vety happy 
about that Blair’s a 
reasonable chap but he's a bit 
like a college boy who’s got 
all these heavies who might 
come and push him out.” 


Marion Childs 

Retired nurse and smallholder 
Tve more or less decided to 
vote Labour, but Pm going to 
see wfaat’s happening. 

“I used to be a 
Conservative a long time ago 
but I don’t agree with what 
they’ve done. 

T would dearly love to vote 
Libera] but I don’t think 
they’ve got any chance of 
getting in. I would vote 
Labour if I (bought they 
would get in, but I would also 
vote for Plaid Cmyra. 

“I certainly won’t vote 
Conservative and my 
husband feels the same way 
aside. 

“We have talked to people 
who have been Tory families 
for generations, but they are 
not going to vote for than.” 




Diane Phases 
Caravan park manageress 

“I'll do the same as always. 
Tm voting Conservative. Fm 
happy with my lifestyle. I just 
don't want Labour to get in. 

“Without being critical, the 
lower class people tend to 
vote Labour because they 
don’t see things on a 
long-term basis. 

“This country is getting on 
its feeL The pound is 
excellent on the continent at 
the moment 

“I think Labour might get 
in. People are frightened they 
will Everything was going up 
but now it is going down. 
Interest rates are coming 
down, property is moving”. 


George Rodgers 
Assistant head keeper of the 

Welsh Mountain Zoo 

"For the first time ever, I 
haven't decided which way lo 
vote. 1 was a Conservative 
before, but quite frankly Tm 
disillusioned. I have no faith 
in the Government and less 
faith in the Opposition. 

“I was suspicious of Tbny 
Blair at first, but Tm not any 
more. 1 think he could be a 
good prime minister, but 
unfortunately I don't think he 
would be allowed to be. 

“Strong prime ministers 
are few and far between. 
Whether you liked her 
politics or not, I think Mar- 
garet Thatcher was a strong 
prime minister. I didn't 
always agree with her 
policies, but at least she got 
things done.” 


BRISTOL WEST: A win here means a landslide for Blair, with a majority of around 140 


ffthttrisaLabourlandshde 

I on 1 May, William Walde- 
Xgrave’s Bristol West seal 
willbe swept away with a swing 
of 12 per cunt, giving Tbny 
Blair a majority in the Com- 
mons Of around 140. 

However, our survey sug- 
aests that it is out of Labour s 




vests tint it is out of Labour s 
grsmTt Is not a Labour target 
seat, jfnd we found little en- 
thusiasm for Tbny Blair’s new 
among Tory voters, in 
spite of local Labour claims M 

the contrary. 

The Liberal Democrats came 
second in Bristol West in 1992, 
aod are engaged in a battle wire 
Labour to secure the tactical 
votes to get the Tbries out. But 
on the doorsteps, there was ev- 
idencethat some Tbiyvotersare 
switching. to the Liberal De- 
mocrats "because they want to 
spend more on public services, 
such as beallh-and education - 
a big. issue in the City - from 
Wgh« taxation. Some Liberal 
Democrats are switching to 
Labour, afraid they cast a^wast- 
ed vote” last time. 

Labour's control of the local 
tifyeounefi, and its high cqun- 
caiw, foe bffls for wtaeh awwd 
at tin* start of April, are also 
putting offTbiy voters fio® vot " 
irw Labour. . 

The buck of enthusiasm for. 
Labour was striking.. Several 
voters in thought Laboitf “wisoy 
washy* atto<wesftnwdwtiethCT' 
(fey could ^ “trust” Tbny && afi 
tcr.tfae . number of apparent, 
policy changes m the pas week. 

There was tittle open hostfl- 

uy to foie Government- There 






Tory vote holding up well In Bristol Photoffaph: John Voos 


are dear signs thatthe Tbiy vote 

K holding up bener than the 
polls suggest. Most of the Tbiy 

voters we canvassed wereplan^ 


nme to voir iui? -w^ 
iha? in spite of hsecairty m 
work, they were seeing signs of 
recovery. John Major also ral- 

edhigtdv- “All my friend? are 
staj^Toiy- to*# 11 * 211 ^ 

perbole about the ^ 

think John Major wdifi^t our 

Tories have nm 
said one couple 

were switchS^mtheTbnes 
to the Liberal ^ n ^2; frtid 
A denial nurse and a retired 

sxssSSS 


talkmgabouivqtmg for Labour, 
but they were going to vote for 
the Liberal Democrats. - 
' We followed the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, a fellow 
of AB Souls, as he went through 
the ritual of pulling votes in a 
Labour-ward. He met Labour 
voters, Liberal Democrats, and 
Tbries, some including dose 
friends. There was never any 
outright hostility, unlike the 
1992 election in the recession. 

He is beit^r challenged by Vh- 
Jerie Davey, a bright Labour 
candidate and local councilor, 
who says there is “absolute vi- 
brancy” out on the streets about 
the election. We never found iL 
Her Liberal Democrat oppo- 
nent, Charles Boney, runner-tip 
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Pascale Thornton, 35 
Retail manager 
Switching from Tories to 
Labour. “I have always voted 
Conservative. I wifi be voting 
Labour. You see beggars on 
the streets. Everything is 
becoming a chanty shop. 
Britain is a charity shop, I 
don’t think Labour can do 
any worse. In foci, I would 
sooner have Maggie Thatcher 
back.” 


Terence Derbyshire, 57 
Shopkeeper . 

He is sticking with die Tories: 
*Tt has got better over the 
last two years, there is no get- 
ting away from it Look at 
Germany - the? are starting 
to go through die recession 
we had a few years ago. 

Mqjor reminds me of my 
bank manager. I think he’s 
very good, someone yon can 
trust” 


cere chrritiansodalist- oo t part 

of the newly converted evan- 
gelical ten dency” in the Labour 

Colin Brown 


Christine Howells, 45 
Illustrator 

Staying with the Liberal 
Democrats. “I am a bit 
disillusioned with the 
Government but the Tories 
have done some good things, 
including private enterprise. 

“In a way, we [Lib Dem 
voters] are in a cleft stick. I 
hate the thought that it is a ' 
wasted vote. That is why 
many people are going to 
vote Labour. 

I am a bit worried Blair is 
giving everyone such 
wonderful promises. I don't 
know whether he can fulfill 
any.” 

“I am concerned about the 
council tax. It is about £600 a 
year. Lois of people are 
sending their chudren to fee- 
paying schools because they are 
not happy with local schools.” 



Davejeai, 30 
Voluntary church worker 
Voting Labour again. “The 
poor are very poor in this city. 
Having worked for the 
homeless in this dty, it is 
diabolical seeing the number 
of homeless in the streets 
being kicked oat of children's 
homes. 

“1 don’t think the Tories 
win get in because they have 
had such a long time In office. 

“However, I think old 
Labour would have done a 
much better job than new 
Labour. 2 think they are very 


socialists/ 


Brian Trigg, 54 
Shortly to retire as a police 
superintendent 
Sticking with the 
Conservatives. “I have always 
voted Conservative. I look at 
their record. If you look at 
Europe, to be quite honest, 
you can say we are in many 
cases leading the rest of Eu- 
rope. I put that down to some 
of the independence that we 
have. I would not want to see 
some of that independence 
being compromised. Michael 
Howard, the Horae Secretary, 
listens to what people are 
telling him and morale in the 
police force is very good. 
Police officers are now paid a 
reasonable wage. I remember 
times when police officers 
were on very low wages.” 


tan 5S1ME! 
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1 i V THE INDEPENDENT 

election ’97 


Ministers 
clash as 

EU rift 
widens 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

An open clash between two of 
John Major's most senior Cab- 
inet colleagues yesterday fed 
speculation that a lory leader- 
ship contest has already begun. 

Michael Howard, the Euro- 
sceptic Home Secretary, told 
Alastair Stewart on GMTVs 
Sunday Programme that the 
agenda for June’s European 
Union heads of government 
summit in Amsterdam “would 
indeed put our survival as a na- 
tion state in question. And if we 
send someone to negotiate on 
our behalf, at that summit, who 
doesn't want to be isolated in 
Europe, we are taking the most 
enormous risk. 

“The things which we know 
Tony Blairwould sign up to, the 
surrenders on the veto, more 
majority voting, the social chap- 
ter, would put us firmly on the 
federal pain; firmly on the path 
to a European superstate." 

But when that point was put 
later to Kenneth Clarke, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he dis- 
agreed. “We should be a leading 
member of the European 
Union,” he told BBCl’s On the 
Record programme. “We should 
not be imagining plots against 
us. 1 don’t Slink the survival of 
Britain as a nation state is at risk 
because of our membership of 
the European Union. I just 
don’t hold that view. 

“What I do think is at risk is 
whether or not we can be a lead- 
ing- or the leading- European 
power in the next century be- 
yond the millennium.” 

As for the spectre that was 
being pushed by the Prime 
Minister last week - that a sin- 
gle currency could lead to a han- 
dover of tax and spending 
power to Brussels - Mr Clarke 
was equally dismissive. 

“I am flatly against handing 
over control of tax to Europe, 
flatly against handing over con- 
trol of public spending to Eu- 


rope. So is every other Euro- 
pean finance minister I know. 
No one has even suggested 
that,” he said. 

Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, said: “Kenneth 
Clarke and Michael Howard 
have declared open war on one 
another. The two Tory parties 
are now not just out in the open 

- they are up and r unning , and 
at one another’s throats.'* 

Tory suggestions that Mr 
Blair was rot up to the job of ne- 
gotiating a good deal for Britain. 

- the theme of last week's ad- 
vertisement, showing the 
Labour leader as Helmut Kohl’s 
dummy - were rejected yester- 
day by Sir Edward Heath, the 
former prime minister. “Every- 
body has got to learn about ne- 
gotiations, of course," he told Sly 
News's Sunday programme. 
“But again, people don’t accept 
it because they regard Blair as 
being a capable fellow.” 

However, John Major de- 
fended the advertisement on a 
Radio Forth phone-in, saying: 
“Politics is a robust trade and 
I dare say if there is one politi- 
cian who has a right to say 
that because he has been on 
the receiving end of most the 
robustness in recent years, then 
you are talking to him at the 
moment.” 

Paddy Ashdown told BBCl’s 
Breakfast with Frost that many 
moderate Tbries were “dis- 
mayed and ashamed by the 
turmoil in their party”, and he 
urged them to follow the lead 
taken by the two Commons de- 
fectors. Emma Nicholson and 
Peter Thumham, and back the 
liberal Democrats. 

In a speech in Manchester to- 
day, Mr Blair wfll launch a per- 
sonal attack on Mr Major’s 
leadership qualities, saying: “A 
party divided against itself, with 
a leader trying to balance the 
factions in his party, cannot give 
any sort of lead. There are two- 
Tory parties and John Major is 
in charge of neither of them.” 
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Sparring partners: Jonathan Dimtrieby (left) Interviewing Labour leader Tony Blair on fTV yesterday afternoon 
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Grammar schools plan in chaos 


Fran Abrams and 
Judith Judd 

John Major’s plans to put a 
grammar school in every town 
were in disarray last night as it 
emerged that proposals for 
£500,000 “bribes” to compre- 
hensives willing to make the 
change have been dropped. 

Last week, senior politicians 
said they were planning to allow 
schools to apply to become se- 
lective under the specialist 
schools programme, which gives 
grants of about £500,000 to sec- 
ondaries which raise £100,000 in 
business sponsorship. 

However, it has now 
emerged that the plan met with 
fierce opposition, not least from 
. leaders vf ihrmdsting'^or 
gramme, which creates* schools' 
concentrating on technology. 


sport, langnapre and the arts. 

They argued that their scheme 
had been highly successful, but 
might become less so if it were 
linked with the politically con- 
troversial plans for more 
selective schools. 

Now the plans have been 
dropped, leaving schools with 
little reason to choose to be- 
come selective. Last nigh t, a 
leader of the grammar schools 
movement said they would be 
unlikely to have any effect if 
there was no money involved. 

Today, the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of State for 
Education, Gillian Shephard, 
will announce that parents who 
want their schools to become 
grammars can petition for a bal- 
ls in Seci^ay^f' 

State will decide whether to let 


them go ahead, removing any 
local authority role in the de- 
cision. The mechanism mirrors 
that already in place for schools 
which opt out of local authori- 
ty control A Grammar Schools 
Thrst will be set up to give ad- 
vice and support to the schools. 

Tbday’s announcement will 
aim expand on plans to give 
schools more control of their 
own funds, making them “lo- 
cally-maintained” separate 
entities which could employ 
their own staff and buy in then- 
own services. Under the pro- 
posal, local authorities would 
retain only the residual roles of 
planning and advice. . . 

Margaret Dewar, chairman 
of the G rammar Schools’ As- 
rsocMtion, said * ' 


want grammar 
than 40,000 pupils sat ll : plus 


prams this year for the re- 
maining 160 schools - but new 
ones could not be created with- 
out funds. Schools would not 
want to become selective unless 
they, could expand their sixth 
forms and employ more spe- 
cialist teachers, she said, and 
that would cost money. 

“I can’t believe a school 
would just change for the sake 
of change. If there's no finan- 
cial incentive I don't know how 
they are going to do it,” she said. 

Ironically, tbe chang e of heart 
could be seen as a victory over 
John Major for Mrs Shephard, 
who had never been in favour 
of a return to the 11- plus. She 
had emphasised, and will do so 
a gain today, -that j»he would 


arose-, 
lection methods. “I have al- 


ways felt that a school is good 
or bad according to who is the 
head teacher, not whether it is 
selective,” she said in a news- 
paper interview two years ago. 

The plans for more grammar 
schools have already met with 
opposition from campaigners 
for comprehensive education. 

Ben Elton is among the first 
signatories of a national petition 
being launched today by the 
Campaign for the Advance- 
ment of State Education. It 
reads: “Selection is unfair. Se- 
lection for some means rejec- 
tion for the majority. Selection 
unde rmin es the provision of 
hi gh quality education for all I 
call upon the Government to 
abandon selection and support 
systenKof -fuUy, resourced 
ccnnprehebsjw'scBcfcls. ” 

Letters, page 16 


fervour in his party 

des: -Purple a the colour *f 
passion. The passion with wrap 
we will be putting forward our 
cause of education, health and 
the solutions to youth unem- 
ployment and law and order 
over the next few days is some- 
thing which f think the whole 
public wfll see. 

“Wb are the patriotic party. 
V/e stand up for British inter- 
ests everywhere. We will stand 
up for British interests in 
Europe, we wfll stand up for a 
better Britain,” he said. 

The party's new broadcast, to 
be shown tonight will not fea- 
ture Fnz the bulldog, the star of 
last week’s show, but wfll con- 
tinue the patriotic theme. 

“Fitz is doing very well,” Mr 
Brown said. “His moment of 
glory was appreciated by the 
whole country.” The broadcast 
is meant to “reassure, reward 
and remind” voters by calming 
fears on tax and spending, 
focusing on Labour pledges 
and underlining the dangers of 
re-electing the Tbries. 

Be ginning with shots of Tbty 


rit >'/>:«•; iU 4 Y-j« 


“Land of Hope and Glory , .. 
moves to a series of pictures of 
run-down hospitals and schools 
and crime-ridden streets. 

The music continues to play 
as voters are warned that next 
time, the Conservatives would 
stop at nothing. As die music 
fades, viewers see waves wash- 
ing over a sandcastle and top- 
pling the Union flag. The 
broadcast aimsto portray Tbries 
as smu& and convinced they 
have a “divine right” to power. 
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the road: The SNP candidate for Western Isles, Anne Lome Gillies, on Eriskay and, left, Calura Macdonald, the Labour incumbent taking tea on tils calls. “To hurry by would be regarded as rude,' he says Photographs: Brian Harris 


real in battle for the Isles 




Four hundred soldiers of the 
• Royal Artillery armed with 
Rapier missiles have spent most 
- of this month trying to put 
down a rebellion by crofters in 
the Wistem Isles. * 

.Well that is what Lt Col 
Nigel Philpott told his men to 
pretend they were doing. Un- 
fortunately be had not cleared 
the scenario with the Army’s 
Scottish headquarters and the 
MoD has been forced to issue 
an apology. 

Faking an insurrection in the 
’ middle of an election campaign 
seems particularly inept in a 
: constituency where the Scottish 
Nationalists are mounting a 
big effort to retake the islands 
from Labour. .• 


Anne Lome Gillies, the SNP 
challenger, said she hoped the 
liming had no connection with 
election. The scenario dreamt 
up by Lt Col PhDpott is hardly 
favourable to the Nationalists as 
it envisaged a Scottish govern- 
ment calling on En glish help to 
put down a revolt against rule 
from Edinburgh. 

Calum Macdonald, who has 
held the seat for Labour since 
1987. said the scenario was 
“plain silly” and brought into 
question the judgement of a 
commanding officer normally 
based in the south-east England. 
Relations are generally .good 
between the Army ami islanders 
Who have campaigned to keep 
open the missile firagrangeon - 


Stephen Goodwin on controversial war games in Britain’s remotest seat 


Benbecula. Some 200 civilians 
are employed on the range. 

The bizarre exercise, with 
soldiers in war paint clutching 
automatic weapons and lying by 
camouflaged missile batteries as 
island children look on, just 
serves to emphasise that 
Britain’s most far-flung con- 
stituency is a place apart 
Geography and island culture 
rather than party allegiance or 
policies shape the politics of the 
islands’ 23300 voters rby fiarthe 
smallest electorate in what Ms 
GiUies pointedly refers to as 
“the so-called UK". • 

Tht -"Western Isles form a 


chain some 130 miles long. 
Only 10 of the 200 or so islands 
are inhabited, from Vatersay in 
the south, with just 70 souls, to 
Lewis m the noith with a pop- 
ulation of about 22,000. 

Unemployment and trans- 
port are the main concerns 
aired to the contenders, lb the 
tourist on a bright June day the 
islands may appear idyllic, croft 
houses overlooking a cream 
sand beach with a fishing boat 
beyond the bay. But the re- 
moteness carries financial and 
social costs. 

. Doorstepping, as I did with 
Mr Macdonald last week, is a 


slow business, with an invitation 
to come in and chat at almost 
every house. “To hurry by would 
be regarded as rude,” he 
explains. 

On the fishing island of Seal- 
pay (population 380) we were 
treated to tea and home-made 
scones on the best china in the 
front room rather as if the par- 
son had called. 

But it was the first con- 
stituency where, on South Uist 
and Eriskay, I have been frozen 
out by the SNP candidate's in- 
sistence on canvassing in Gael- 
ic. Ms Gillies appears 
over-anxious to prove her links 


to the Western Isles which tra- 
ditionally votes for one of its 
own. Mr Macdonald, Aged 42, 
was born and brought up on 
Lew& 

Gillies stresses her upbring- 
ing on a croft near Oban, where 
her father chaired the SNP 
branch, and the Argyll port's 
importance as a gateway to the 
Isles. Campaigning with the 
professionalism she learnt as a 
Gaelic singer and television 
personality in the 1970s and 
1 980s, Ms Gillies wears a stylish 
Hams Tfoeed jacket, though the 
effect somehow is more 
Foliated New Labour than 


unsophisticated Hebridean. 

Though 95 per cent of the 
population are reckoned to 
speak Gaelic, polite convention 
Ins it that when non-Gaelic 
speakers are present conversa- 
tions are conducted in English. 

As for the affinity with Oban, 
“Six hours away by ferry" was 
one islander's mocking aside. 
The absence of tax discs on 
vehicles on the smaller islands 
suggests no enthusiasm to be 
any nearer the seat of 
authority be it in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow. 

The Scottish Nationalists 
have high hopes that the 52-year 
old Ms Gillies will retake the 
constituency, which in 1970 re- 
turned the first ever SNP mem- 


ber of Parliament. But the avun- 
cular Donald Stewart was 
provost of Stornoway, the West- 
ern Isles capital, and a local 
through and through. “He was 
a fine man," one Scalpay 
woman told me earnestly after 
as good as promising her vote 
on 1 May to Mr Macdonald. 

His languorous manner tends 
■ to reinforce the whispers of op- 
ponents that Mr Macdonald is 
lazy and has not been shaking 
as many hands as a man with a 
majority of 1,703 really ought. 
But he has a good work record. 
He pushed through a Bill to aid 
crofters and points out the 
stronger position he will be in 
as their MP if Labour assumes 
power. 
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by Aanonymous 


I t was. of course, a studio au- 
dience that had put paid to 
the Welshman. The Candi- 
date winced when be re- 
called how that decent, 
vulnerable man had walked into the 
Granada building feeling fine, and 
walked out again hating himself, his 
advisers and the world. Four mo- 
ments would always sum up the 
Welshman's leadership and only one: the Mil- 
itant speech - was positive. The other three had 
all been disastrous: falling in the sea at Brighton, 
“well, awrightl" at the Sheffield Rally and -fi- 
nally - being laughed at by 200 ordinary Joes 
and Joannas, his pitiful blustering rerun the next 
morning at the Tory press conference. 

Today's show - a hybrid interview and au- 
dience programme bearing the name of its fa- 
mous presenter - had all the ambush potential 
of the Granada one, plus the desire of the in- 
terview er himself to go down in history as hav- 
ing presided over the “moment that 
transformed the campaign", if be 
conceivably could. ■ 

On Friday afternoon, in the 
middle of an endless succession 
of newspaper and magazine in- 
terviews (many of them carried 
out by un-nervingly rough 
women, wearing chunky jew- 
ellery and chunkier perfume), he 
and a special team bad found a 
couple of hours to plan the ap- 
pearance. Over at the television 

station what Friend Bobby (a tor- 

mentor turned tormented) called 
a “hit squad" of brilliant 
Oxbridge graduates would have spent the best 
part of a fortnight plotting his downfall This was 
a dispassionate exercise he knew; the following 
week they would devote just as much effort - 
perhaps even more- to suckering the Grey Man. 
But it did not make Lhe thought of them trawl- 
ing every speech and policy for logical contra- 
dictions and U-turns, devising impossible 
dilemmas for him to resolve, and constructing 
questions with elaborate, almost architectural 
attention to detail any more pleasant 
So the hit squad would have its plan. For his 
part he had no real plan, other than to perform 
well There was not particular message that he 
had not already given to the nation a dozen 
times, and there was no new policy that would 
be divulged on this show, rather than when he, 
Friend Bobby and Mr Brown had decided it 



What mattered was that he 
looked frank, didn't lose it, and 
that all the plates remained spin- 
ning on top of the poles. 

“You answer the questions 
too much,” Big A1 had growled 
hallway through their rehearsal 
The young lawyer who was role- 
playing the famous Interviewer 
- complete with hand move- 
ments - had been giving a convincing terrier- 
like performance. The Candidate had 
attempted to keep up with his interjections, oc- 
casionally admonishing his pretend host with 
a gentle, “if I might just be allowed to reply”. 

“She didn't answer questions," A1 went on. 
“She just said what She nked. Bill Eloggins would 
ask her about poverty and She'd ignore him 
and bang on about enterprise." 

“I love a bit of nostalgia,” said Friend Bob- 
by. “And She was veiy hard to interview. But 
I don’t see anyone getting away with that now." 

In the end they had reckoned on Europe, 
tax, perhaps some general 

stuff on U-turns. 

Fifty hours later, and here he 
was, bus face covered in orangey 
powder, sitting in that weird si- 
lence which always descends in 
the 20 seconds before a live 
show actually goes on air - a si- 
lence that never failed to dutch 
at his stomach. He had it m his 
power, even now, to throw it 
away. He could dry up, give an 

_ answer that got laughed out of 

court, and there was always that 
extraordinary desire (like the 
one you get at the top of taD buildings) to com- 
mit suidde. lb say that you did not think that 
drugs were as much of a problem as alcohol 

After 10 mmutes of tussling (on Europe and 
taxes) he realised that he was doing OK. The 
audience - put there to silence him - was even 
applauding. After 30 minutes he felt very good. 
He had weathered the worst that couid be 
thrown at him, had got his own best lines in 
and, frankly, bad been enjpyingbimself. 

Five minutes later the Interviewer called a 
halt. “Is that the end of the whole pro- 
gramme?! was just getting into tny stride, "said 
the Candidate with dieeky disappointment Up- 
stairs in the hospitality room Big A1 turned from 
the titles rolling on the screen, and addressed 
his chaperone. “No news in your programme, 
then," he said, with evident satisfaction. 


6 The show had 
all the ambush 
potential of the 
Welshman’s 

Granada one 9 
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TUC chief warns unions 


over 



Stephen Goodwin 


John Monks, the TUC general 
secretary, yesterday warned 
trade union leaders meeting in 
Glasgow not contribute to the 
“crude caricatures" painted of 
them by making unrealistic 
demands of a Labour govern- 
ment. - 

Though some of the rhetoric 
at the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress remained hardline, 
wiLh a reminder to Tbny Blair 
that banners would not be 
packed away, a potentially 
embarrassing motion on public 
spending on yesterday’s agen- 
da was watered down and fur- 
ther retreats could follow. 

But no amount of gritted 


teeth moderation could stop Jan 
Lang. President of the Boaro of 
Trade, exploiting the occasion 
with a charge that “Labour 
and the unions are joined at the 
bip and at the wallet". Since 
1979, the unions had con- 
tributed £100m to the Labour 
Party and still controlled SO per. 
cent of the votes at its pohey- 
making conference, he said. 

“It is dear beyond doubt 
that the trade unions today are 
as dangerous ai they ever 
were,” he said, daiming that just 
17 of the motions at the con- 
ference would cost the British 
taxpayer £ 12 bn. 

A direct challenge to the 
commitment by Gordon Brown, 
the shadow Chancellor, to 


adhere to Tory public spending 
totals fell by the way side. It 
appeared on the final agenda as 
a call to oppose any freeze on 
public sector pay and to lobby ' 
MPs on the “necessity for their 
support for adequate funding" 

. for public services. 

' But hardline rhetoric re- 
mained. David Bleixnan, of the 
Association of University 
Teachers (Scotland), said the 
Government's spending plans 
left public services facing “ap- 
palling prospects" in 1998 and 

“If the money in the .Tbry 
spending plans isn’t enough to . 
save our public services mom. 
devastation no one expects us 
to pack up our banners and go 


home,” Mr Bleiman said. “YVe 
haven’t done that in 18 years of 
Tbiy government and we won t 

do that if there are 18 years of 
Labour government. “ 

Ken Cameron, general sec- 
retary of the Fire Brigades 
Union, raised a laugh from the 
51X1 delegates with a denial that 
a motion opposing privatisation 
of public services was designed 
to embarrass the Labour lead- 
ership. “This is not the case - 
because when we submitted 
the motion it was Labour Par- 
ty policy," he said ' . 

However, Mr Monks issued 
a veiled caution to the. Labour 
\p^>Apr against any backtracking 
on corninitmen is to a mini- 
mum wage and rights to trade 


union representation.. TTicse 
were no favours M one interest 
group, but the “hallmarks of a 

decent society,” 

Mr Monks told the confer- 
ence there was a big difference 
between passing a resolution 
and persuading an employer or 

a government that it was the 
drill thing to do. “The way that 

urnons have been portrayed 
during this election has been 
grossly unfair, lad we should not 
contribute to the crude carica- 
tures.” he warned 

In a pre-emptive strike, 
David Blunkctt, Labour’s edu- 
cation spokesman, said nothing 
said or passed at the conference 
would affect policies already set 
before the electorate. 



High command: Sinn Fein president Gerry Adams sharing a thought with M Rebel McLaughlin at the party conference yesterday Photograph; John Vb os 
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Sinn Fein voices poll dream 


David McKrttrick and 
Alan Murdoch 

Sinn Fein yesterday refash- 
ioned its standard annual con- 
ference as an election rally, its 
leaders emphasising their twin 
goals of electoral advance and 
a renewal of the peace process. 

dedar^that the dectian of a 
new government in London 
created a new opportunity to re- 
construct the peace process 
and promised that the party 
would work with whatever gov- 
ernments emerged in London 
and in Dublin. 

Mr Adams devoted an un- 
usual amount of his speech to 
appeals for increased dialogue 
between republicans and 
Unionists, ana the conference 
was told that Sinn Fein mem- 
bers were having on-going pri- 
vate talks with Protestants. 

The republican approach was 
summarised by Martin 
McGuinness who declared: 
“Sinn Fein’s priorities are pri- 
marily the rebuilding of the 
process and increasing our 
mandate in the forthcoming 
elections on both sides of the 
border." . 

Mr Guinness roused dele- 
gates when he claimed that 
Sinn Fein was winning in three 
Ulster seats - West Belfast, 
Mid-Ulster and West Tyrone. 

The. gathering, which was 
marked by an absence of dis- 
sent, was held in a hotel in Co 
Monaghan in the Irish Repub- 
lic. An estimated 700 delegates 
took their seats in a cavernous 
dance ball underneath highly in- 
appropriate red, white and blue 
neon disco lights. Behind the . 
platform a Luge slogan pro- 
claimed “A new opportunity for 


)re me rather, mote back- 
ward-looking slogan of: “Prov- 
idence sent the potato blight 
but England sent the famine.” 

For much of the day, speak- 
ers toured the gamut of lesser 
issues which party chairman 
Mitch el McLaughlin described 
as essential “for any party that 
intends to impact on the polit- 
ical mainstream.” 

Delegates lambasted Dublin 
for “unjustly prosecuting ordi- 
nary, aeteat people" for not 
paying local water and service 
charges, for inadequate aid to 
hard-pressed fishing communi- 
ties, and for ignoring rural 
depopulation. . 

Such is the bread and butter 
of Caoimbghin O' Can Iain, the 
party’s best hope for a seat in 
the Dail in Dublin since IRA 
hunger strikers were elected in 
1981. A dapper, dark-suited 
former bans official now a 
county councillor, he faced del- 
egates afl day from the platform 
with a beaming smile. 

He has buDt up a fair amount 
of local support by filling in bor- 
der roads excavated by the 
British Army. His perceived 
chance of success in the Irish 
election which is expected next 
month, explained the siting of 
the event outside its normal 
venue of Dublin. 

But the event was primarily 
a carefully choreographed 
showcase for candidates. Mar- 
tin McGuumess called for a 
strong electoral mandate “that 
wifi make it extremely difficult 
for either government to ignore 
onr democratic right to repre- 
sent our electorate in negotia- 
tions." Vice President Pat 
Doherty, standing in West, Ty- 
rone, reaffirmed to strong ap- 


plause the parly’s demands for 
the release of long-term pris- 
oners, including some whom he 
said had served more than 20 
years in British jails. Bernadette 
OTlagan, who is standing in the 
Upper Bann constituency, 
pressed for restrictions on loy- 
alist marches during the Orange 
marching season. 


In his speech, Mr Adams 
said: “Imagine an Ireland in 
which the guns are silent per- 
manently - an Ireland in which 
all of the people of this island 
are at peace with each other and 
with our neighbours in Britain. 
Some wills say this is a dream, 
bit it is a dream which we can 
Lum into a reality." 


Jack Straw, Labour's shadow Home 
Secretary, wiH be available for ' 
questions and discussion on the 
Internet on Monday night at the web 
site run jointly by The Independent 
and Virgin. 

Join us tonight between 6.30pm and 
7.30 pm. 

In a new development visitors to the 
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po&bcar editor Anthony Bevins, ft’s informative and fun. 

To enter the discussion with Jack Straw, or 
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Netanyahu: Survival fight 


Patrick Cockburn 

Jerusalem 

Benjamin Netanyahu, the Israeli 
prime minister, yesterday welcomed 
a decision by the attorney-general not 
to go ahead with his incfictment. 
“The bottom line is I didn’t commit 
any crime, and the attorney-general 
confirmed that,” he said. 

■ Mr Netanyahu escaped prosecution 
for allowing suspected crimmak to 
dictate the choice of Israel's chief 
prosecutor; as alleged by the police. 
But he may face a battle for p olitical 
survival as members of -his «M|in‘>vi 


decide ifthey can remain in the gov- 
ernment in the wake of the scandaL 
The attorney-general, Alyakim 
Rubinstein, said there was msuffiraent 
evidence to bring to trial Mr Ne- 
tanyahu and Tzahi Hanegbl the jus- 
tice minister. No decision had been 
reached on the indictment of Avig- 
dor Liebennan, director-general of 
the pome minister's office. Aiyeh 
Den, a former interior minister arid 
the leader of Shas, a religious party, 
which is part of Mr Netanyahu's 
coafition, will be charged with “fraud, 
extortion and obstruction of justice”. - 
. Mr Netanyahu’s troubles wifi not 


go away. The derision not to indict 
him will be appealed to Israel’s 
Supreme Court, which in the past has 
ordered the prosecution of senior 
politicians and businessmen to go 
ahead. Mr Rubinstein said there was 
grounds for “bewilderment" over 
Mr Netanyahu’s behaviour, but his 
c riti c ism was not as scathing as had 
been expected. 

He repeatedly said there were 
grounds for ‘‘suspicion” over the 
prime minister’s behaviour but 
insufficient grounds to bring him to 
trial A longer report by Mr Rubin- 
stein and Edna AibeL, the state at- 


torney, was issued yesterday evening. 

The scandal has revolved around 
allegations that Mr Netanyahu al- 
lowed Mr Deri, on trial accused of 
bribery and fraud, to choose a little 
known but politically sympathetic 
Jerusalem lawyer called Roni Bar-On 
to be IsraeTs attorney general Mr Ru- 
binstein confirmed that Mr Deri has 
tried to pressure the prime minister, 
but said he lacked conclusive evidence 
that the pressure had been effective; 

Mr Netanyahu’s future now de- 
pends on his cabinet ministers and 
coalition partners. Five members of 
the cabinet are believed to be con- 


sidering resignation. Two of them lead 
parties without which Mr Netanyahu 
would have no Knesset majority. 

But the biggest danger facing Mr 
Netanyahu is that Natan Sharansky, 
leader orf the Russian immigrants* par- 
ty, and Avigdor Kahalani, who heads 
the Third Why, -a Labour party splin- 
ter group, will abandon him. Both 
stood as dean government parties in 
last year’s elections and are expect- 
ed to do well again at the polls.Dan 
Men dor, the finance minister, is also 
threatening to re sign . 

Before the report was issued Mr 
Netanyahu’s office modified its pre- 


vious attacks on the police as biased 
and began to admit that “errors of 
judgement’’ might have been made. 

One strategy for Mr Netanyahu 
would be (o follow up his admission 
of error by asking Mr Lieberman and 
MrHanegbi to resign. If he is to keep 
Mr Sharansky and Mr Kahalani in his 
government then he will have to give 
them more power. Even if his coali- 
tion does hold, the prime minister w01 
be seriously weakened and will have 
to modify his ambition to install his 
own supporters in senior positions in 
the army, security forces, police and 
civil service. 


Peasant 
power wins 
the vote in 
China’s rural 
backwaters 


In China’s rural hinterland, 
peasants are discovering the 
power of the ballot box - and 
: what a stroppy bunch of voters 
they have turned out to be. 

At village elections this 
month amid the orchards of 
PiugJu county, in central Shanxi 
province, the issue of the mo- 
ment was falling apple prices. 
Chen Jiangong, 34. contem- 
plating how to cast his vote for 
village chairman, complained: 
“Right now I have 3.5 tons of 
apples iu hand. If I sell at pre- 
sent prices, the money wffl only 
just cover what I spent on fer- 
tiliser. We need more markets 
for our apples.” 

Fang No, 40, voiced a griev- 
ance of voters the world oven 
“Taxes should be reduced,” she 
demanded. Cynicism had over- 
taken one 69-year-old man: 
“The problem with the village 
leaders is that before they be- 
come leaders they are okay, but 
after they beconj^I^dejs.. 
there’s some ch em 
that happens in their brtmifctaff* 
they onfy make themselves rich - 
instead of leading all the vil- 
lagers to gel rich,” he said. 

Under Communist Party 
rule, village elections are the 
only example of one-person, 
one-vote democracy in China. 
Launched in the mid-Eigbties, 
they were originally introduced 
to replace the village com- 
munes that were dissolved af- 
ter ihe Cultural Revolution. At 
the time, few outside China paid . 
much attention. 

Now they are suddenly a 
buzzword for visiting ■Western 
politicians eager to defend a 
policy of “constructive engage- 
ment" with China. “Remark- 
able,” declared the United 
Slates Vice- President, Al Gore, 

on hisvishtoJfelDmglastincH^ 

’ t Vfe are seeing the beginning 
of a system of elections which 
will, I believe, move steadily up 
the scale from the village to the 
province, and ultimately to the 
highest national level,” pre- 
dicted Baroness Thatcher in 
Peking last November. 

Not in her lifetime, a more re- 
alistic observer would add But 
on the ground this month in 

K j, a poor backwater along 
:llow river, peasants were 
matrin g their voices heard in a 
manner which the communist 
anti»rities appeared unable to 
manipulate. 

In Xia Zhang ^age, popu- 
lation 7 SO. those, eligible io 
vote gathered outdoors tins 
month in the village recreation 
area. They were there to choose 
a village chairman, deputy and 
committee member for the next 

three years. Given the role ol 
apples in public consciousness, 
it wuson fy right that the 24 vot- 
ing booths should be red-paint- 
cd cardboard apple boxes. 

Xia Zhang was on us tourtn 
round of village elections, and 
under a banner reading “Cadres 


Villagers are 
learning about 
democracy, 

Teresa Poole 

reports 

Elected by the Village work for 
the Villagers", the candidates, 
who had been selected days ear- 
lier in a preliminary free vote, 
took to the faustings. 

The incumbent chairman, Li 
Shoring elected in 1994, was re- 
luctant to be re-elected. “Due 
to my limited ability, I did not 
do a very good job for the peo 
pie since the last election," was 
Li S hiring’s opening bid. “I 
feel I disappointed people's 
trust and support in me. So 1 
wish that ypu, like in the past 
elections, vote for those able or 
young people who are capable 
ofbnagEpg benefits to the pep-- 




. U Sharing, die 41-year-old 
depufyeh airman, was the mam 
challenger far the top job. He 
offered “to make our village 
richer and richer”. He ex- 
plained: “The hottest issue now 
in the village is how to. improve 
foe village economy, gel richer 
and richer ... I'D make a rea- 
sonable budget, and let the 
people supervKeit m try to pre- 
vent the phenomenon of ‘abuse 
thepowerfor one’s own ends’.” 
Everyone involved in organ- 
ising or observing China’s near- 
ly one million village elections 
agrees it is impossible to gen- 
eralise. But it is fair to say dial 
with each new round of elec- 
tions, procedures have become 
more democratic, mainly as a 
result of education by Qiina’s 
ministry of civil affairs. Feasant 


Waiting game: Villagers in Xia Zhang prepare to cast their votes in local elections 


ers can “write, in” any name if 
they do not tike the candidates. 
About half the . most recent 
round of village elections have 
used secret voting booths, and 
one-third ' of village leaders 


standing for re-election have 
lost; their positions. “It is a 
land of training for viRagers to 
learn what democracy is," one 
Tflwiittiy ftffirfnl said. 

Xia Zhang’s voters duly fined 
up, recorded their presence 
witih a red ink fingerprint, col- 
lected a baDot paper; and made 
them choices. The message that 


voting was a private affair had- 
beea well tanghL “I won’t even 
vefl my husband, it is not al- 
lowed,” said 33-year-old Yu Li- 
uaa No one wouW divulge then- 
choice to a foreign reporter. 

A village chairman and his 
committee controls the village 
budget and runs the communi- 
ty’s day-to-day affairs. But any 



elected village leader must also 
co-exist with the village Com- 
munist Party Secretary, who is 
certainly not chosen by univer- 
sal franchise. In Pinglu, only 
about one-third of the 228 vtf- 
lage chairman are party mem- 
bers. Wsll aware that the future, 
of free village elections would 
be jeopardised by any sugges- 
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non that they undermine Com- 
munist Party power, ministry of 
civil affairs officiate prefer to 
stress that the system can im- 
prove the calibre of grassroots 
party members. It is estimated 
that about one-third of jxm-par- 
ty village chairmen are coopt- 
ed into the party after election. 

In Xia Zhang village, they 
called it “singing the ballots” as 
the results were tallied and 
marked on a public blackboard. 

No candidate had reached the 
necessaqr 50 percent mark in the 
first ballot, so two days later there 
was a re-rum UShirong took the 

chairmanship, and a “write in" 
candidate. Chen Jianring, 
emerged as the deputy. 

So what of Lady Thatcher’s 
prognosis of grassroots democ- 
racy rising through the Chinese 
political system? There are no 
plans by the Chinese govern- 
ment to extend direct elections 
to town and county government 
leaders. In a one-party state with 
a tightly controlled media, a 
peasant in Pinglu county (pop- 
ulation 230,000), is not gomg to 
be given the information nec- 
essary to decide whom they 
want as county duel 


Indian coalition chooses 
new prime minister 

Inder Kumar Gujral, the new United Front coalition 
leader, was named India’s new prime minister, ending 
three weeks of chaotic political manoeuvring. Mr Gujral 
and his cabinet are to be sworn in today, news agencies 
reported. Mr Gujral, 77, succeeds HD Deve Gowda, who 
lost a confidence vote last month when a feuding ally, the 
Congress Party, withdrew support for bis government. 

AP - New Delhi 

Hong Kong bridge sabotaged 

Saboteurs damaged Hong Kong’s showpiece Tsing-Ma 
bridge, the world's longest road-rail suspension link, 
barely a week before Margaret Thatcher was set to 
declare it open. 

A police spokesman said cables along the emergency tun- 
nel under the road level of ihe two-tier bridge had been de- 
liberately cut in 32 places and investigators had classified the 
case as criminal damage. Reuters - Hong Kong 

Ministers quit over hostages 

Peru's interior minister and national police chief have 
resigned, citing security lapses that allowed left-wing 
rebels to seize hostages at the Japanese ambassador’s 
residence. Interior Minister Juan Briones, an army 
general, said he was assuming political responsibility for 
the hostage crisis, now stretching into its fifth month. 

AP- lima 

Fatal orders to shoot 

A sergeant-major in the Spanish army turned his gun on a 
corporal and shot him dead after the soldier refused an 
order to shoot him. Sergeant Major Juan Carlos Miravete 
was said to have handed his gun to 19-year-old Samuel 
Ferrer and ordered the soldier to shoot him. When he 
refused, Miravete was reported to have grabbed the gun 
and shot Ferrer in the chest. Reuters - Madrid 

Winnie’s soiled memories 

Winnie Mandela is selling 
bottles of so3 for 50 rand 
(£7) from the house she 
shared with her former 
husband President Nelson 
Mandela in the 1950s, a 
South African newspaper 
said on Sunday. 

The Sunday Times said 
each bottle came with a 
certificate of authenticity 
signed by Mrs Mandela 
(right) and a history of the 
house in Soweto. 

Mrs Mandela has mined 
the garage of her old home 
into a thriving tourist 
attraction. 

Routers - Johannesburg 

Bonn admits to more cuts 

The Bonn government denied reports Germany might be 
excluded from the single European currency for exceeding 
its budget targets, but officials admitted more cost-cutting 
was needed to ensure Emu entry. 

The Well am Sonnrag newspaper reported that because 
Bonn's cash deficit in the first three months stood at 40bn 
German marls (f 14.7bn), the government bad already 
used up most of the DM53.4bn it has allowed for its 
budget deficit for 1997. Reuters - Frankfurt 

Victims of Nazis remembered 

About 500 people joined an ecumenical service linking 
Roman Catholic Croat, Serb Orthodox. Jewish and Slav 
Muslim clerics in Croatia to commemorate victims of a 
Second World War fascist prison camp where tens of 
thousands of Serbs and Jews died. Set up by Croatia’s 
1941-45 Nazi puppet “Ustasha” regime, the Jasenovac 
camp also claim ed the lives of gypsies and Croatian anti- 
fascists. The ceremony recalled the day 52 years ago when 
50 inm ates escaped, effectively closing the camp as fascist 
rule collapsed. Reuters - Jasenovac, Croatia 

‘Gondolier’ steers into trouble 

A Finnish tourist who tried night-time joyriding in a 
Venetian gondola was caught by police whose suspicions 
were aroused by his incompetence. Police suspected the 
Finn might not be one of the city’s famous watermen 
because of his unorthodox use of the boat's angle oar and 
his inability to steer. The man was brought back to land 
and accused of attempted theft. Reuters - Venice 



Chirac set to gamble on early French elections 


; ; k • • ' 


John UcWMd 

Piarls- 

President Jacques Chirac is to- 
day expected to dissolve the 
French parliament and call ear- 
ly ejections, ostensibly to dear 
the ground for a final push into 
the European single currency* 

In reahfy. Emu prowks the 

cover for several less nowe. 
more tactical arguments^ whiai 
hove overcome the president s 
doubts and persuaded lum to 
call the poU eight months ear- 
fy, probably at the sari of June. 

Ahhot^ Mr Ourac^ centre- 
right supporters have an over- 
whelming majority m tne 
National Assembly, the tw- 
round election is likely to be 
closely fought- Recent opinion 


polls are divided, some fore- 
casting a narrow victory for 
the government* others »bung 
parliament with the Socialists, 
Communists and Greens form- 
ing the largest block- ■ 

The president was officially 
said lobe spending ^week- 
end “in reflection , afterwe^ 

ssBSsggg 

Mr Ourac wfl] 
the announcement on 
television tonight- 

This dearly rcp r «ents^a 

gamble. Thereof ofihcco^ 

^remains truculent, even au>- 

^^Unemployment is 


stubbornly high. The presi- 
- (font’s instinct was to wait im- 
til the constitutional deadline 
next March. But Mr Juppd and 
others argued that the electoral 
dima te would get worse, not 

better, as the yearwore on. The 

fir s t signs of green shoots in the 
Frencbeconomy might wither. 


bring Ranee within the guide- 
lines for Emu membership. 
Several legal investigations of 
Chirac and Juppe allies; in- 
dnding two senior mhustec, are 
lflrpfy to come to an embar- 
rassing head before the summer. 

What is more, Mr Juppe ar- 
gued, an early poll would catch 
the opposition parties montte 

short ofbailJweadmes.TheSo 

daEste.fcdfcyUondJo^hare 


foiled to produce a coherent, al- 
ternative programme to the 
stafodMfokmg reforms proposed 
and unevenly carried through by 
the government Tbuy Blair’s 
apparent success in Britain in 
zepadagfog the Labour Parly has 
provoked criticism within the 
French left of Mr Jospin’s fail- 
ure to give the Socialists a new 
post-MitterraDd mission. 

Equally, an early poll is un- 
likely to suit the far-right Na- 
tional Front, which lacks the 
resources to accelerate prepa- 
rations for a June election. 

Acrantling to the polls, the NF 
vrill receive only around 13 per 
cent support nationwide, but 
surveys have tended to under- 
count Ekely far-right votes in the 
past A performance in the 15 u> 


17 per cent range would put the 
NF into the second round in 
more than 100 constituencies, 
provoking awkward three-cor- 
nered fights wilb the left and cen- 
tre right which would make the 
overall result difficult to predict 

When he makes his nation- 
wide broadcast. President 
Chirac will ignore all these 
messy tactical considerations. He 
will say that he is disolving par- 
liament to ensure that France is 
strong and unified for the an- 
gle greatest historical and con- 
stitutional nhaileng ft facing the 
country, the decisions on the 
starting line-up for the Euro- 
pean single currency next spring. 

There is some truth in this 
presentation. An election next 
March would have fallen in 


the middle of the final Emu ne- 
gotiations. But France already 
voted, narrowly, in favour of the 
Maastricht treaty and Emu in 
1993. The constitutional and 
European argument for an ear- 
ly election is weak and could yet 
rebound against the president. 

By fighting the election on 
France's European destiny. Mr 
Chirac and Mr Juppfi hope to 
harness the generally positive 
French feelings about Em u in 
their own cause. But the mood 
of the country remains skittish 
and pessimistic. Doubts about 
Emu are growing on both the 
left and xighL There is a risk that 
the inflammatory anti-Emu ar- 
guments presented by the FN, 
the Communist and others - 
that the single currency is a dou- 


ble attack on sovereignty and 
the welfare state -will ignite in 
the middle ground of politics. 

The governing centre-right 
coalition faces awkward deci- 
sions, therefore, on its own 
election programme. If it rails 
for further state-shrinking and 
spending cuts, it could be in dif- 
ficulty. Some would like to see 
a more coherent anti-state, low- 
er-tax, growth-boosting pro- 
gramme, on the British and US 
models. But allegiance to statist 
approaches, and abhorrence of 
Anglo-Saxon liberalism, re- 
mains strong. 

Mr Chirac may be calling an 
early election for tactical rea- 
sons; but die stage is set for what 
could be a fascinating battle for 
the political soul of France. 



Chirac: Acting against his 
own instincts 
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Hurrahs 


and tight 


security 


for Korea’s 


defector 


Richard Lloyd Parry 

Seoul 


letprc 

under 


Hwang Jang Yop, the most se- 
nior official ever to defect from 
North Korea, finally arrived in 
the South Korean capital, Seoul, 
yesterday, declaring his wish to 
see the peninsula reunified, but 
war ning of the military danger 
from his former homeland. 

Sixty-seven days after his un- 
expected plea for asylum at 
the South Korean embassy in 
Peking, Mr Hwang’s arrival was 
a curious mixture of media ar- 
cus and high-security operation. 

His descent from the aircraft 
ami d shouts of ‘‘hurray!”, was 
broadcast live on all three of 
South Korea's television news 
channels. But the Filipino com- 
mercial jet on which he arrived 
was escorted to Seoul by South 
Korean fighters and, as the 74- 
year-oJd defector climbed into 
a waiting car to be whisked to 
a secret location in Seoul, abul- 


iroof jacket peeped from 
ler his suit 

As a former secretary of the 
Worker’s Party, Mr Hwang is ex- 
pected to bring with him 
unprecedented insights into 
the workings of the North Ko- 
rean regime and its “Dear 
Leader”, Kim Jong H His open- 
ing remarks, however, did little 
more than echo the official 
position of the South Korean 
government. 

“1 came to South Korea be- 
cause I am convinced the only 
way out is to block war by join- 
ing hands with brothers in the 
South," he quavered. “North 
Korea seems to think there is 
no option but to use the pow- 
erful military force it has built 
up over decades ... 

“If my compatriots in 
the South permit I only hope 
to show repentance to some 
degree before my race by join- 
ing forces to block war provo- 
cations and devoting my 


Forgotten heroes 
return to valley 
of nightmares 


Richard Lloyd Parry 

Gloster Hill, South Korea 


“When I finally left," says Phil 
Hawlrins, “I hated this country, 
and everything in it. I never 
wanted to see it again. Every 
year after I got home I used to 
have nightmares that the Chi- 
nese were coming up the hill for 
me, every April on the 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th." 

The minibus comes to a stop 
and Mr Hawlrins peers cau- 
tiously out onto a narrow road 
between two sleep rocky hills. 
“Welcome to my home in April 
1951," he says. 

Yesterday, along with 70 vet- 
erans of the Korean War and 
their families, Mr Hawkins vis- 
ited the place where his bad 
dreams began. 

Nowadays, it is a peaceful, 
wooded valley where some 300 
people, including diplomats, 
generals and the Duke of 
Gloucester, laid wreaths and 
said prayers yesterday at an an- 
nual service of remembrance. 
Mr Hawkins' memories go back 
to his last visit here, and the bat- 
tle which began 46 years ago to- 
morrow. 

The Korean campaign, 
fought under the flag of the 
United Nations, was dominat- 
ed by America, politically and 
militarily. The 87.000 British sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen who 
came to Korea represented the 
second largest contingent in 
the 16-naiion army, and near- 
ly 4.000 of them were killed or 
wounded, with many more sit- 
ting out the war in Chinese pris- 
oner of war camps. 

But their contribution was 
eclipsed by the Korean and 
American armies, who fought 
the most famous battles and suf- 
fered the worst casualties. 

Veterans, with more than a 
little bitterness, refer to the cam- 
paign as the forgotten war. and 
it is appropriate that the most 
famous British encounter was a 
heroic defeat, the last stand of 
the Gloucestershire Regiment 
at the Battle of the Imjin Riv- 
er. Barely five years after the 


tack routes of the Chinese 
“People’s Volunteers”, who had 
entered the war six months be- 
fore in support of the North Ko- 
rean army. On 22 April they 
attacked. 

“It was like Wembley," said 
Len Swatton, who escaped form 
the battle with a bullet in his leg 
and shrapnel lodged in his arm. 
“You couldn’t miss, there were 
so many of them and they were 
so close. I looked down, and 
there was a face sticking up out 
of the river, right in front ctf me. 
He got an army boot in the face. 
After that, we ran." 

For four days, the units of 29 
Brigade gradually withdrew, 
until only “Gloster Hill” was de- 
fended. The Chinese attacked 
at night, and in the most eerie 
fashion. 

“There'd be no sound," re- 
members Mr Hawkins, who 
was 18 at the time. “And then 
they’d suddenly start coming up 
through the dark, blowing bu- 
gles, ranging drums and gongs. 


£ It was like 
Wembley. You 
couldn’t miss 
there were so 
many of them 
so dose 9 


end of the war in Europe, the 
fate of South Korea, and its un- 


predictable dictator, 

Rhce. meant little in Britain. 

“We had a song that went 
‘We're fighting for that bastard, 
Synghman Rhee\" says Mr 
Hawkins, a craftsman in the 
Royal Electrical and Mechan- 
ical Engineers, attached to the 
Gloucester^. “Bui no one had 
much idea whai it was all 
about." 

Len Swatton, a veteran of the 
Normandy landings, remem- 
bers being told that “this was the 
last chance to stop the com- 
munists before they got right to 
Australia” 

In April 1951, 29 Brigade 
found itself on the hills over- 
looking the Imjin river. Of the 
650 Gloucesterswho began the 
battle, barely one in 10 walked 
away. 

Unknown to them, their hills 
las’ across one of the main at- 


s."Some 
of the British believed the Chi- 
nese soldiers were drugged be- 
cause of the suicidal 
fearlessness with which they 
faced the mortar and artillery 
fire. 

The official estimate puts 
the number of Chinese killed or 
critically injured at 11,000. 

The Chinese passed around 
“Gloster Hill", cutting it off 
from the rest of the United Na- 
tions forces. The tanks which 
were sent through to relieve it 
were beaten hack, 3nd on 25 
April the order was given to “ex- 
filtrate” through the seven miles 
of enemy held ground. Sixty-sev- 
en men made it back alive, 59 
were killed, 526 were taken 
prisoner. 

The burned hills and muddy 
villages which Phil Hawkins re- 
members from 1952 are green 
and prosperous now. However, 
the war itself ended in an en- 
during stalemate - eight miles 
from Gloster HU, within sight 
of yesterday's battlefield tour, 
is the demilitarised zone and 
beyond it North Korea, hardly 
less isolated than it was in 
the 1950s. 

“It seemed like a complete 
waste of time,” says Mr 
Hawkins. “What was gained? 
Why were we there? “But then 
you see how grateful the peo- 
ple hoe axe, and how much bet- 
ter off they are than the ones in 
the North. Andyouthink.it was 
worth it- And I will be back." 
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remaining energies to peaceful 
reunification.” 
lb some South Koreans, 
though, Mr Hwang’s sudden 
enthusiasm for reunification 
not entirely convincing. 


15 


Until his dramatic de fe ction 
on 12 February, he appeared to 
be a loyal party member, 
best known for codifying 


“juthe”. North Korea’s brand of 
“self-reliance”. 

The circumstances leading tip 
to his defection are not known, 
but diplomats in Seoul specu- 
late that the imminent fear of 
being purged had as much to do 
with it as the love of freedom. 
The leader of South Korea’s 
conservative United Liberal 


Democrat Party, Kim Jong Pfl, 
warned last week against wel- 
coming Mr Hwang as a hero. 

Defectors to South Korea of- 
ten find an ambivalence in their 
new countrymen - welcome 
and curiosity, but sometimes 
mixed with a wariness and sus- 
picion. As the North Korean 
e con o m y has declined over the 


last few years, with food short- 
ages threatening to turn into . 
fuD-blown famine, the number 

of defectors has increased, rais- 
ing the possibility of an eventual 
refugee crisis. 

Quite apart from the cost of 
rehabilitating former North Ko- 
reans, there is also foe question 
of what happens to those they 


leave behind. If past form is auy- 

foing logo ty, Mr Hwang’s fam- 
ily in Prongyang face, at best, 
foe loss of all their privilege* 
at worst, imprisonment and 
persecution. 

“I could not disobey foe or- 
der of my conscience;” he ex- 
plained yesterday. “All those I 
love put together cannot be 



traded for the lift-and-deafo 
fate of foe 70 miflion people of 

° U ^fr < Hwang’s defection in 
Peking was an embarrassment - f 
to the. Chinese government 

which has trafotionany been , 
foe ally of the North. After a 
month of secretive nqrotia.- 

tions, he was flown to a hidden . 

location on the Phil^mesfor - 
l discreet cooling off penoa. ^ 

His arrival yestoday came foe * 

day after North Korean diplo- 
mats in New York failed two days 

running to turn up for a meet- 
ing with American and South 
Korean counterparts to discuss 
a proposal for peace talks. - 
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Socialists are 

trounced in 
Bulgarian poll 
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ai 7iittf s plight: A Rwandan child lying by the side of the road in Zaire yesterday as refugees weakened by cholera and mal nourishment wafted 
Unrts “ Wa “ ons relief workers to take them to a mobile clinic near Kisangani Photograph: George MulafcVReuters 


Tony Barber 

Europe Editor 

Bulgarian reformers yesterday 
celebrated an emphatic parlia- 
mentary election victory over 
the ex-communists who have 
dominated the country for all 
but a .jingl e year since the col- 
lapse of the old regime in 1989. 

With almost aQ results in 
from Saturday's election, the 
Union of Democratic Forces 
(UDF) and their coalition part- 
ners had 52 per cent of votes, 
and the Socialist Party, macks up 
of former Communists, had 22 
percent ■ 

The UDF was expected to 
take 136 or 137 seats in the 240- 
seat parliament, and the So- 
cialists 57. Third place was won 
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by the Union for National Sal- 
vation, which groups ethnic 
links and Bulgarian monar- 
chists and won 7 per cent, gjv- 
ingit 20 seats. 

The UDF leader, Ivan Ros- 
tov, who is expected to become 
prime minis ter, said his four pri- 
orities were to implement eco- 
nomic reforms agreed with the 
International Monetary Fund, 
tackle organised crime and cor- 
ruption, open the secret police 
files on public figures, and pre- 
pare Bulgaria for membership 
of Nato and the European 
Union. In these tasks he can 
count on the support of Presi- 
dent Petar Stoyanov, elected last 
November on the UDF ticket 

With reformers in control of 
the presidency, government 
and parliament, Bulgaria may 
have its best chance yet to ac- 
celerate the pace of change 
ami catch up with countries such 
as Hungary and Poland. The So- 
cialists, who have controlled 
most of Bulgaria's nine gov- 
ernments since the end of one- 
party rale in 1989, proved to be 
much more reluctant reformers 
than their Polish and Hungar- 
ian ex-communist colleagues. 

Bulgaria’s experience close- 
ly parallels that of Romania, 
where former communists re- 
tained power after 1989 but 
were eventually thrown out last 
year in presidential and 


parliamentary elections. The 
UDF achieved its victory after 
leadings month of street protests 
in January that forced (he So- 
cialists to call early elections 
and cede power to an interim 
government With the Bulgarian 
economy in crisis, few gave the 
ex-communists much of a chance 
in Saturday’s vote. 

However, the new govern- 
ment’s honeymoon with the 
public is likely to be short-lived, 
given that the UDF will have no 
choice but (o introduce painful 
measures to begin with. Under 
the Socialists, hyper-inflation 
destroyed Bulgarian living stan- 
dards, the currency went into 
free-fall, and the government 
was virtually bankrupt. 

Mr Rostov, an economist, 
said Bulgaria had a chance of 
emerging from crisis, but the 
new government needed to es- 
tablish firmly reformist cre- 
dentials. “It is important that we 
convince the world that a 
relapse fnto the past is out of (he 
question.” he said. 

International lenders have 
promised a $1.2bn (£750m) 
loan provided that tbe govern- 
ment follows a course of strict 
monetary discipline and pri- 
vatisation of the still state-dom- 
inated economy. The banking 
sector, which virtually collapsed 
under the Socialists, must also 
be rebuilt. 


Russia’s new men 
gear up to face 
the muzhik 


MOSCOW DAYS 


It is llom. On the television. 
Chuck Norris is cheerfully bran- 
dishing a pistol in the face of a 
bewildered-looking blonde. On 
my desk lies a copy of the 
Moscow News ; I can’t help 
noticing that half a page is de- 
voted ro a story heaemned “Rus- 
sia’s Arnold Schwarzenegger”. 

Russia lacks many things but 
this particular species of male 
is not among them. A friend as- 
sures me that, here in Moscow, 
they Relieve you can read a man 
by bis haircut How, I wonder? 
So many - at least among the 
young -seem to have the same 
one, a cranium-hugging carpet 
that doesn't know whether to 
stand up or lie down, aod usu- 
ally ends up doing both, form- 
ing a wavy line of exclamation 
marks above a frown, breeze- 
block pectorals, and a double- 
Ibreasted suit. 

The man in the Moscow 
News, 25-year-old Alexander 
Nevsky, is a particular^ striking 
figure. There is a photo of him, 
bare-chested but for a leather 
jacket unzipped to the pubis. He, 
too, is a lawn-head, although his 
crop is tamed by get the finish- 
ing touch on a hh-me-if-you- 
dare face that would not be out 
of place at Stamford Bridge. 

“1 was never taught to fight,” 
complains Mr Nevsky to the 
News, a former bouncer who be- 
came Mr World 1995. “I think 
this is unfortunate. When I was 
a teenager, things were a lot dif- 
ferent than they are now - we 
fought honestly, one-on-one. 

“Now, everything is so in- 
tense, and 1 think that the most 
helpless and defenceless boys 
are the ones from the good fam- 
ilies. However pompous it may 
sound muscles will help them 
in their pursuits. Muscles aren't 
a panacea against any danger, 
but they really boost one’s self- 
confidence.” 

I-ifea the highly-paid action 
hero he aspires to be, he is keen 
to show that he is basically a 
goodie, a white hat. He rails 
fiercely against tbe evils of 
young Russians taking steroids, 
recommends the merits of ed- 
ucation, warns that brains are 
as important as brawn, and 
plugs his book. How to Become 
a Schwarzenegger in Russia. In 
life, he explains, he depends on 
his mum, his girt, and his cal. 

All societies have their 
stereotypes, but Russia’s /raebik 
- the no-nonsense guy’s guy - 
has got to be one of the most 
deep-rooted. He goes back cen- 
turies, , and is dally perpetrat- 
ed by social conditions: the 
army, the police force, the se- 
curity services, the flourishing 
private security guards industry 
and -in this new age- the ad- 
vertising business whose com- 
mercials are dominated by 
granite-jawed guys and Bed- 
covered women. 

Inevitably, he therefore pop- 
ulates the political landscape, 


from Boris Yeltsin - with his 
down-home, pie-baking, wife 
Naina and pugilistic style - to 
several of his challengers, in- 
cluding the gravel-voiced gen- 
eral Alexander Lebed, the 
Communist leader, Gennady 
Zyuganov, and Yuri Luzhkov, 
the 60-year-old mayor of 
Moscow. 

So it was wonderfully re- 
freshing to meet Andrei Sinel- 
nikov. Andrei is 29-yeare-old, 
the son of a senior army officer. 
He is thin, tall, goateed and smi- 
ley. If the haircut test is to be 
take seriously, then his long fair 
hair is encouraging; you could 
not a man less concerned 
about bis biceps. But he is not 
lacking in courage. 

Andrei is organiser of a 
group called Male Solidarity, 
and is in the process of form- 


£ In Russia men 
are always 
something 
between 
a bandit and a 
businessman 9 


ing a dub for “repentant" Russ- 
ian men who nolonger wanted 
to be corralled by social 
pressures into being guy's guys. 

Several years ago his Amer- 
ican girlfriend left him because, 
he believes, he was too much of 
a stereotypical Russian male (al- 
though we are not talking here 
about a wife-thumping vodka- 
swiller). He simply failed to ap- 
preciate her desire for 
independence - her insistence, 
for example, that she might 
sometimes pay the bill in a 
restaurant Now he has a new 
girlfriend, also American, with 
whom he damns to enjoy a tru- 
ly equal partnership. 

“In Russia, we have a formu- 
la for women - kitchen, church, 
housework,” be explains, “But 
(here are also two archetypes, cre- 
ated by commercials _ men are 
always something between a ban- 
dit and a businessman, while 
wcmim are economic prostihnes. 

“We want to create a prece- 
dent I know that there are a lot 
of men here who are not com- 
fortable with their roles _ yet 
they cannot imagine that there 
is another way to behave. Tbe 
social pressures are great Many 
women, for example, believe 
that boys bave to go into the 
army before they are considered 
as men. It is a sort of initiation 
process. We havea k>( of myths 
like that” 

All true. What is less dear 
though is that Andrei can make 
a difference. 

Phil Reeves 
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A round 
peg in 
a square 

hole 

As his parting shot as director of the 
National Theatre, Richard Eyre has taken 
the alienating Olivier auditorium and 
transformed it into a theatre in the round. 
Nobody would have approved more than 
Bertolt Brecht By David Benedict 


T here can be a variety of reasons 
why an actor should make an 
entrance at a run - ranging from 
the obvious (“My character has 
been running to get here”) to the 
downright devious (“I'm far too old to be 
playing this part but maybe, if I pul a sprint 
on, 1*11 look more youthful”). At the 
National Theatre's Olivier auditorium, the 
reason is usually more straightforwardly 
pragmatic: the stage is vast, the wings leave 
off yards from where the sightlines kick in, 
and any actor wanting to hit his cue on time 
(and in view) really has no choice but to leg 
it across the no man's land in between. 
Which is why, at this particular address, so 
many of the playwrights seem to have lit- 
tered their scripts with the stage direction 
“Enter running”. 

Not any more. Richard Eyre will leave 
the National on 1 October, the opening 
night of his production of Tom Stoppard’s 
new play about the poet AE Housman, but 
before he goes, he's embarking on what he 
agrees is his Last big adventure. He has 
rebuilt the largest of the three auditoria. 
Nothing permanent, you understand, but 
for the next three months you can see two 
modem classics staged in the round. In 
May. Jeremy Sams wul direct Peter Weiss’s 
notorious 1964 play The Persecution and 
Assassination of Marat as Performed by the 
Inmates of the Asylum of Charvnton under 
the Direction of the Marquis de Sade (bet- 
ter known os Marat I Sade), but tonight sees 
die premiere of a new version of Brecht’s 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle directed by 
Theatre de Complitite’s Simon McBumey. 

When Eyre first transferred David 
Hare's Racing Demon into the Olivier he 
added seats on stage giving something of 
the effect of an in-the-round staging and 
has been dreaming of the possibility of 


doing it for real ever since. McBumey has 
loved Brecht's play from the time he per- 
formed in it at school, so when Eyre 
offered it to him, he wasn’t about to say 
no, despite misgivings about the space. 
“Every time I sit m the balcony, I feel com- 
pletely alienated from the show. I believe 
there is a fundamental design flaw in that 
theatre. It always struck me that it had the 
potential for a'mucfa more human space 
than it was giving off." His solution was to 



suggest closing the balcony, replacing 
most of the lost capacity with the audience 
seated on stage. “1 fully expected Richard 
to say ‘sod off’ but, on the contrary, a won- 
derful smile spread across his face and he 
said ‘this is really exciting’." 

In common with most publicly sub- 
sidised organisations, the National’s Arts 
Council grant has remained frozen at 
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Doing the rounds: Hie Caocaaan Chalk Circle' (above), directed by and also stan*ig~S hnon Mdhnney and A di * Stev^J belw^^ 
newly transformed O&viec. The audience are now part of the deal, says Jeremy Sams (below rght), dureefcor of ‘Marat/^aoe 


standstill for four years, which represents 
acut of well over £lm in real terms. Hence, 
in part, the decision to revive Eyre’s out- 
standing production of Guys and Dods. Its 
tumultuous success notwithstanding, 
finances are still tight, putting an end to 
McBumey’s original plan to raise the 
seats in the lower stalls so everything 
would be on the same gradient for perfect 
righdines. Despite that, the transformation 
of the space is a triumph. 

Even amid the semi-organised chaos of 
a technical rehearsal, entering the Olivier 
from what used to be the back of the stalls 
is bizarrely disorientating. The giant 
arena, which you expect to see ahead of 


people a circle naturally forms. Address- 
ing a fiat line of people never occurs for 
the simple reason that with a circle wher- 
ever you look you’ll catch somebody’s eye. 
Even if your eye has not been taken, you 
are observing me contact between yoa and 
yourandieiice."Mcfiumeyhasbeai work- 
ing this way since his student days. “1 did 
a lot of street work when I was in Paris and 
when we toured round the world. I got 
thrown into jail in Greece for performing, 
but IJove it Yon’re here (he leaps up to 
demonstrate) but you’re constantly aware 
of people watching your back so you go 
like that (whipping his bead round through 
180 degrees) to catch someone behind you. 


except to blur the proceedings. Playing 
across the space of diagonals is the das- 
sic solution. The results can be extraordi- 
narily dynamic by comparison with 
proscenium-arch stagings in which actors 
can become very stuck on a horizontal line. 
“You can’t do that if you have people 
behind you,” observes McBumey. Most of 
all, thnng h, in the round releases energy. 
“It does something very invigorating to 
movement and space. You simply cannot 


‘In the round does something very invigorating 
to movement and space. You simply cannot 
allow yourself to get locked into one position’ 


you, has gone. Instead, a canopy hangs 
over a circular stage surrounded by giant, 
curved seating blocks that not only mir- , 
tor and blend into the permanent seating. ’ 
but also look as if they too have been there 
forever. Sams is not exaggerating when he 
describes this dynamic new space as “epic, 
but oddly, also quite intimate. It's realty 
beautiful... ”, and alive with possibilities. 

For McBumey, The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle took Brecht back to the pleasure of 
theatre. The play, based on an ancient Chi- 
nese tale in which two women both claim 
the same child, climaxes in a tug-of-love 
with the child in the centre of a chalk dr- 
de. Having the audience gathered around 
the action makes complete theatrical 
sense. “If you tell a story in a big group of 


That constant sense of surprise is in The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle as wefl." 

Npt content with directing, he’s also 
playing the judge, and at Illustrates the 
diaracter working in three different direc- 
tions m the spare of a few lines. “The com- 
edy comes from the different thoughts in 
those brief lines. Saying them in three dif- 
ferent directions heightens it The other 
thing I find in a cirde is that you slip very 
much faster from being , fanny to tragic, or 
vice versa. It's something to do with the 
exposure of it, which means you are able 
to manipulate tone in a very strange way." 
There are specific dangers with playing in 
the round that both directors are keenly 
aware of. Actors can all too easily end up 
circling the stage which achieves nothing 



allow yourself to get locked into one posi- 
tion. It has to keep moving." 

With Marat/ Sade^ Sams had the added 
technical problem of a cast of 30, none of 
whom leaves the stage, but he’s confident 
about Eyre's smart choke of plays. “They 
both have a slightly presentational quality. 
In this case, it's presentation of work by the 
asytum. They try and put on a play and also 


Main photograph: Nig& I'tattngton 

show the advantages of other forms of ther- 
apy, the water therapy which goes on in 
Marat’s hath." A show of work, yes, but one 
whkh the Marquis de Sade has subverted 
for his own purposes, to manipulate the 
event into some sort of madness for his 
pleasure and, possibly, for the rehabilita- 
tion of the patients. “Possibly not" grins 
Sams. “He was, after all. the first sadist” 
It's the audience’s relationship to the 
show-wi thin -the -show within the new dr- ^ 
cular configuration that excites Sam*.- 
“Half of what Tm trying to do is get the? 
audience not to look at the mad people as 
if they’re looking at a freak show. 1 want 
them to think There are people in pain and 
fear of various sorts and I kind of know 
what that is, although Fm not there’. What 
Tm after is empathy, so it realty helps that 
the surrounding audience is physically 
focused down on the production.” 

In a proscenium theatre, with an prehes- 
tra pit dividi ng the actors from the audi- 
torium, the audience remains safe and sep- 
arate. Putting the public in a circle around 
the action forces the audience to consider 
their relationship not only to (he stage, but 
even more jmportantty, to each other. 
There is a jnghiy charred sense of watch- 
- mg people 1 watching, an engrossing sense 
of complidty. With Marat/ Sade, ifs^ essen- 
tial. As Sams explains, the original plays 
at Charenton really were performed 
before a paying public. “Posh audiences 
would come to see the loonies act They 
paid a lot and they came a long way to scop 
and they went away amazed.” He looks up, 
impishly. “The National Theatre audience 
can stand in for that very converiiendy.!*_ 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle' opens tonijfg) 
7pm, at the National Theatre. Londoti 
SEI, and continues in rep. * Marat/ Sade ' 
opens in May. Booking: 0171-928 2252 


TT Tilco's singer-songwriter 
\j\j Jeff Tweedy was 
V f maimed by rock ‘n’ 
roll, tamed by rock n’ roll, 
named by rock ’n' roll, accord- 
ing to the most wistful song on 
his hand's sprawling new double 
album. Being There. The record 
is a reverie on the sounds and 
excitements of the past on what 
it means in play rock roll and 
to listen to it. Wilco believe in 
rock 'n' roll in a touching, silly 
way - as a sacred essence. It's 
laith that gives them charm, but 
also sets their music’s limits. On 
the last night of their British 
tour, faith and music were 
stretched to brealdng-poinLfbr 
a riveting half hour, it seemed 
to everyone who heard them, 
absurdly but undeniably, that 
rock ’n' roll itself was hanging in 
the balance. 

For an hour before that it 
wiisjusi a gig. WTkxi strolled on, 
looking like Seventies hippies, 
and played like it, loo. They 
exchanged sensor-kicks, and 
stretched their songs into 
“jams". *T want to fuck you up 


ROCK 


Wilco 

Shepherd’s Bush Empire, London 


with rode ’n’ roll," Tweedy sang, 
but it didn't seem likely. Until 
it dawned on WOco that no one 
in the unmoving audience 
cared what they did. It was busi- 
ness as usual on a blase Loudon 
Sunday. But to Tweedy, such 
behaviour at a gig was unac- 
ceptable - an insult to rock ’n’ 
roll. He wasn't going to let it 
pass. He stopped the music, to 
spit his contempt at the crowd. 
He called them “snotty Brits". 
He offered to fight them. 

Then he sang a song. On 
record, “Kingpin” is unre- 
markable. In the heat of 
Tweedy’s fury. It became gigan- 
tic. He began delicately, as u he 
was playing to himself now. But 
every word had new meaning. 
Singing “hand-claps", he 
mimed the motion spasticaQy 


to the crowd. Wilco drowned ’ 
him in squalling noise, till all 
you could hear was three words 
- “I’m not kidding" -sung over 
and over, the ringer still, star- 
ing, raging. Assaulted by indif- 
ference, the band were revel- 
ling in revenge. Finally, they 
walked off. And the crowd, in 
awe, stomped them back. 

Wilco returned almost 
sheepishly, and Tweedy made 
peace. But the night's trans- 
formation wasn’t finished, he 
knew more had to be done. So 
he hurled himself into the 
crowd, to touch as many peo- 
ple as he could, to make them 
move. He was a rock ’n* roll 
anti-body, a gig’s desperate 
cure. He was forcing them to 
remember what a gig was for. 

As the emotions WOco had 



Rock If rofl antibody: Wictfs 
Jeff Tweedy Angela Lubrano 

tapped died down, you could 
hear how ordinary much of the 
music was, why some of the 
indifference had occurred. But 
for precious minutes, every- 
one’s rights had been raised. 
Sometimes, faith is enough. 

Nick Hasted 
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FLAT TO LET 

SURREY QUAYS/BEEMONDSEY SE16 

Large modern one bed FF 2nd floor flat with 
w/machine, powershower, parking space, etc. 
Only 5 mins S. Bermondsey BE 
(one stop to London Bridge) 

Avail now. £130pW 
Tel: 0 1 7 1 401 2562 
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This Chefs TYoftoy 
offers spectacular 
value. Made faun 
quality Birchwood with 
an end grain block»d 
work surface 
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and over tr deep. 

Details from MCP 
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Brkjfitown, Cannock. 
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Durham DL14 6XB England 
TO: 01388 778555 
Fast: 01388 776766 


Tb advertise in 
this section 
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0171 293 2222. 




N ever mind about Rasta- 
farianism, roots and 
culture for a moment. 
There’s nothing that the reggae 
audience likes as much as a 
good shouter. While the mes- 
sage mi^t be brimful of sorio- 
cultural content, it’s the 
medium that grabs the atten- 
tion and the spectacle of one 
man hammering away at the' 
top of his voice can be a won- 
derful thing to behold. Appro- 
priating the imperative tone of 
the preacher and using it to 
address the concerns of the 
ghetto has been one of the 
great inventions of Jamaican 
music. Ibastbg (shouting lyrics 
to the beats of bass and drum) 
czossed the Caribbean to the 
United States to meld with a . 
strong native tradition of talk- 
ing in rhythm to become rap, 
bat if it’s a realty serious 
shooter you’re after, Jamaica is - 
still the place to look. . 


REGGAE 


Beenie Man 

Malcolm X Centre, Bristol 


There also seems to be a law 
of inverse proportion govern- 
ing the relationship between 
the sheer hmgpower of the 
shouter and the physical size of 
the man behind the mouth. 
BujuBantoa-the currantkixig 
of the genre -sounds like Pop- 
eye’s Bhito but is actually a 
mere stripling. Beenie Mad - 
a pretender to the throne - 
sounds like Godzilla, bnt is 
even smaller; thus his nick- 
name, which means little, as in 
beenie (or beanie) hat Though, 
he didn’rtake the stage until 
3am, it was worth the wait. * ' 
While the Shocking Vibes 
band of guitar, bass, drams and 


keyboard was at best functional, 
and Beenie Man was both a lit- 
tle huger in frame and smaller 
in voice -than his records bad 
suggested, he could still shout 
with the best, with a neat side- 
line' in red-indian whoops and 
falsetto screams. He may not 
have Buju Ban ton's killer 
crossover tunes to play with but 
he gradually revealed a satisfy- 
ingjy cartoonish persona, van- 
ishing the memory of the previ- 
ous down -bill shouter who had 
transfixed the audience merely 
by stilling the musicians, talcing 
off his shades and dec laiming , 
“Me a bad boyl" Dressed in 
blaxploitation-gangster chic, 


with head covered by a nifty 
ham burg and body encased in a 
post-box red tunic, Beenie Man 
more than looked the part. 

But it took the arrival of 
another singer to act as his foil 
before Beenie began* to shout 
at his best, rapid-firing his cel- 
ebrated toast to Bob Marley’s 
“Crazy Baldheads" wh3e foe 
singer took care of the melody. 
From then on, it waj'shouter- 
heaven, and every- time the 
ragga-rtiyihm was double t^q 
time, the audience went w^fc 
Incamatory rhymes delivered 
at maximum thrust, Accompa- 
nied by sty sidelong glances and 
high-stepping kicks' across the 
stage, satisfymgty fulfilled the 
essential shouter-credentials. 
The rest was Ra^farinnian. 
roots and culture, but it was the 
shouts that echoed in your 
head all the way home. 

Phil Johnson 


T here are,, conceits that 
make you realise what 
you’ve been missing. 
Time after time I’ve sat through 
evenings of music by young 
university- or college-educated 
composers, admiring the craft, 
the Tmaginatinn, and wondering 

why the final feeling was one of 

emptiness. The first half of 
Thursday’s Lontano concert al 
St John’s, Smith Square, pro- 
vided the answer. In their very 
different ways, Sianed Jones’s 
The Bait and Jenni Roditfs 


CLASSICAL 


Diana Burrell, Jenni Roditi 

St John’s, London 


difficult to imagine anyone else 
making it work half so well, but 
that’s not the point As one- 
woman music-theatre, it made 
a compelling 20 minutes - not 
a moment too long. 

Jenni Roditi wrote Spirit 
Child in response to a docu- 
ment 


her atmospheric Blow the Win 
which accompanies the Oranj 
ads on TV Pook here set Robe 
Racine's La Blanche Tmvasce 
a simple chant-line with ; 
accompaniment straight fro 
uie slow movement of Vivald 
Spring - pretty enough, but sot 
monotonous. The same blai 
elegance marked her song-r' 
Storm from Paradise. The 


urgency and the directness 

of expression that so much well- 
intentioned new music lads. 

Jones's The Bait is as much 
performance art as composi- 
tion. Jones sings, croons, 
shoots and whispers a string of 
modern verbal cliches, not so 
much accompanying herself 
on the violin, more using the 
instrument as a schizoid alter 
ego. The violin mocks, snarls, 
shrieks in protest or droops 
into laduymose parody, elec- 
tees adding an extra, eerie lX) 

dimension. The basic idea may years after foe publication of 
not be new, but the sour wit Dickens's Nicholas Niddeby 
and the strength of Jones's the kind of school satirised as 
performance are unique. It’s Dothebqys HaD had ceased to 


exist, such was foe outcry foe 
novel caused, 

I don’t know if Spirit Child 

will. ever melt stony hearts in Mflton St \ 

a m response to a docu- ^P^-^taitsdfVc 

Ltaiy about foe Chinese here. Sianed Jones brou^buu H °«’ a hd ' 

her hard-edged passion and 

these words. She might as w 

nave been setting thcShippi 
Forecast or the Iblcpho 

Directory. 

Three nights earlier, Dia 
Burrell’s string fanfare 7 
introducing ari exedk 
Guildhall String Ensemble cr 
cert at foe Wigmore. cramm 
raore musical substance in 
less than two minutes than Po 
managed in well over 30. 1 
FOok ss acquiring a cult folio 
mg: Burrell is not fciarivonec 
there realty listening? * 

Stephen Johnsc 


i of foe boy Panchen 
Lama in 1995. “Moved to take 
action,” die writes, “I began to 
think what I could do to help ” 
It’s tenibty easy to mock such 
intentions. If you want to 
change foe world, Stalin reput- 
edly said, one well-aimed bul- 
let is worth a thousand sym- 
phonies. But works of art can 
cha nge t hings. Shostakovich’s 
Leningrad symphony was a vital 
wartime morale-booster; 10 


hard-edged passion and 
vocal skill to bear on the voice 
part, and Dirk Campbell 
matched her uluJations on foe 
dud uk, an Armenian pipe- 
instrument that sounds some- 
where between a kazoo and a 
soprano saxophone. Under 
their director Odalinc de la 
Martinez, Lontano also 
sounded as though they 
believed in every note of foe 
piece. They should take it up 
again, soon. 

The one disappointment of 
the evening came m the three 
works by the much-publicised 
Jocelyn Rook - best known for 


^Tomorrow in the Tabloid: Tom Lubbock on Kathe Kollwitz in Shrewsbury 








Deborah Ross 

talks to 


SIAN PHILLIPS 


ian Philips is very excited. Shirley 
Bassey was in the audience last 
night, as was Madonna, and they 
both came backstage to congrat- 
ulate her. ‘‘Madonna sat on my 
bed -my bed! -in my dressing room! NO, 
I can't remember a word of what she said. 
nrC" 1 was 100 beside myself. 1 adore Madonna. 
" c - If anyone living today is like Marlene 
Dietnch then it's Madonna, isn’t it? She's 
so charismatic. Ah, now I remember. She 
wanted to see my dress. ‘Show me the 
dress,’ she said. But 1 couldn't because it 
had already gone into the safe. Madonna! 
In my dressing room!” Poor old Shirt. I 
don’t think she got a look-in. 

Whatever, I am happy for Sian because, 
let's face it, it's about time she had a big 
hit. And Marlene, her one-woman tribute 
to Dietrich at the Lyric, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, is proving very much that 
No, the script isn’t up to much, frankly. 
As homages go, it's a lazy one. What you 
know going in is also what you know com- 
ing oul But Sian’s performance is dazzling. 
If nothing else, tty to get in for the last half- 
hour when she puts on The Dress - a Jean- 
. Louis imitation which took “four people 
seven weeks to bead and cost God knows 
how much'* - and sing? “Falling In Love 
Again". It’s worth it just for that. 

The funny thing about Sian Phillips, now 
1 think about it, is dial she’s always been up 
there without ever being up there. We kind 
of know she is a tip-top actress, but at the 
same time for every Marlene (or liviain/ 
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Her second 
marriage limped 
on for 11 years 
until her husband 
came back from 
a trip to America 
and said heU met 
someone else. 
“He wanted to 
discuss the 
situation. But I 
said: ‘Just get me 
out of this 
equation. Now. 
And if you can be 
gone by teatime, 
afl the better.’ ” 
Photograph: 
Edward Webb 




; of doingcreaky productions in rep wittico- 
starewho had nowhere logo once their telly 
shows were up. A umriqgngoduqtionof The -• 
Lion In Winter, with David McCalhun 
playing Henry II to her Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, springs nastily to mind. 

How, J naturally wonder, has this pecu- 
’ liar dichotomy come about? I mean, you 
never find Judi Dench or Maggie Smith 
giving it their ail in the sticks somewhere, 
do you? Is it a problem of range, perhaps? 

• No. she thinks it’s to do with “marrying 
O’Toole and losing the moment". Ms ego 
ale hers up. then? Yes. she says, that’s 
- about it. And, yes, it's taken her many years 
to recover. But she insists she isn’t bitter. ■ 
In fact, she’s learnt a lot doing ghastly 
things in rep. “I’ve learnt," she says, “to 
love acting for wh3l it is rather than for 
_ what it can bring you.” Although, if it 
brings you Madonna, that’s OK, too. 

Sian Phillips must be 62 or thereabouts 
- no, she won’t tell you her exact age - but 
she is still quite something to look aL She 
has those big blue-grey eyes. Her skin is 
still in good nick. And those cheekbones! 
They are so astonishing she looks as if she’s 
had her insides sucked out at some point. 

Yes, Marlene had amazing cheekbones 
too, but she cheated by “having her back 
teeth removed”. Also, she kept her skin 
tight-looking by plaiting her hair and 
attaching the braids to surgical needles 
which she then embedded in her scalp 
) under her wig. Yeuch, I say. But Sian ays 
it's simply how women gave themselves 
facelifts in those days. . . 

“Margaret Lockwood always used to do 
it. Once, one side fell down while she was 
queuing for lunch in the BBC rantMn. She 
then had to sit and eat with half a tight race 
ami the other half flopping all over the 
place. But she didn't mind. She was a great 
sport." No, Sian has never resorted to such 
measures. Neither has she had plasnc 
surgery. Yet. “I am not against jl I m aU 
for it, in fact. JVc just read about laser 
surgery, which sounds wonderful. I shall 

London. 

in a two-bedroom flat which has a pretg, 
sunken garden out back. Here, 
under a grra.'n-and-white stnpcd canvas 


thing? which looks like a cross between a 
jousting tent and a chuppah, but which, 
according to my Algos catalogue, is actu- 
ally “a luxury garden canopy". Sian calls 
it her Dame Judi Dench Memorial Canopy 
because “Judi made me buy it I'd been 
thinking of getting one for ages, so she 
said: ‘Do.it. Pick up the phone and order 
it now.’ So I did." 

Sian lives with two Burmese cats, Rupert 
and Barnaby, who are company enough for 
her. thanks very much. Marriage may 
have worked for some people, but never 
for her. “AD That stuff about what’s for sup- 
per. Such a waste of time. Sometimes you. 
only want a cup of soup and to get on with 
yotir phone calls.” Peter was exhilarating, 
yes, but he also very nearly destroyed her. 
As for RobinSachs, her subsequent hus- 
band, he ran off with someone else. Men 
have proved disappointing all round. She 
likes her cats better. 

A few years back, she says, she finally 
passed her driving test by imagining Bam- 
aby was in the back. “Baniaby’s quite a 
nervous cat and I wanted to give him the 
nicest ride possible." When she goes. 
. abroad, she writes them letters which she 
carries about tucked in her shirt pocket for 
a day (“to pick up my scent”) before send- 
ing them home. “They get very excited and 
rip open the envelope.” Sne has been 
known to leave them messages on the 
answering machine. 

Later, when she talks about having had 
a four-month course of CAT therapy, there 
is a delicious moment of confusion when 
I assume that this must be some kind of 
treatment, possibly invented by Carla 
Lane, which allows you to relate better to 
the feline members of your household. 

I even, Fm afraid, ask if she took her cats 
along to the sessions. Sian looks at me per- 
plexed, then, the penny dropping, she 
good-naturedly explains it’s actually some- 


thing called Cognitive Assertiveness Train- 
ing. This, she says, enables yon to “stop 
being a winm” while “getting what you 
want from fife”. ’ 

1 tell her she has never struck me as a 
wimp. In fact, I add. I've always thought of 
her as foe opposite, as quitea highly strung 
demanding grande dame. Sian laughs 
heartily, then says Fm woefully wide of the 
mark. O Thole didn’t want her to work, so 
she didn*L She married Robin to please him 
- “He was very persistent and 1 couldn’t be 
bothered not to marry him in the end." 

She bought her luxury garden canopy 
because Dame Judi ordered her to. Not 


because you weren't allowed to be a mar- 
ried teacher in Wales in those days. Her 
father, David, was a trained operatic tenor 
who had to give up all thoughts of a pro- 
fessional singing career when his father, a 
miner, died of silicosis, and he had to get 
a job in a steelworks to support the family. 

Both frustrated, they pruned their hopes 
on their rally child In particular, her mother 
very much wanted Sian to have a good 
career. “She actually warned me against 
marriage. She would say: ‘Sian, if you want 
a career, have a career, but don't try to have 
anything else.’ She adored OTboJe, but stiD 
she was rather pleased when I left him. She 


My mother actually warned me against 
marriage: ‘Sian, if you want a career, have a 
career, but don't try to have anything else' 


that she regrets iL “It’s waterproof and can 
stay out all year, although I do take It down 
in the winter." 

The therapy, she adds, has helped enor- 
mously. She can get to the supermarket 
check-out and say: “Hang col Is that French 
mustard? 1 meant to get German. Please 
couldyou get someone to change it forme?" 
She can do this even though, she exclaims 
proudly, “there are 20 people in the queue 
behind me ".And these things have changed 
her life? Yes, absolutely, she insists, “fve 
learnt I can disagree with people. I’ve 
learnt 1 don’t always have to be adorable." 

As a child, she always felt she did have 
to be adorable. An older sister having died 
before she was born, and no siblings arriv- 
ing afterwards, foe knew foe meant every- 
thing to her parents. ' 

~ Her mother, Sahy, was a teacter who had 
to give up teaching when she married. 


said: ‘Now you have another chance. Don’t 
many again.' "When Sian did, foe refused 
to attend the wedding. 

Sian grew up in a remote Welsh stone 
farmhouse near the Black Mountains, 
where her family had been hill fanners for 
generations. It was a plain-living, high- 
thinking sort of household and she was 
precociously clever. She had read all of 
Dickens, Trollope and Shakespeare well 
before she was 10. When she sat her 11- 

S lus, she got 0 per cent for maths but 
00 per cent for English. “I wrote about 
usury in medieval times, with reference to 
The Merchant of Venice.” She got into 
grammar school on the strength of it. 

However, she'd wanted to be an actress 
since she was six and her grandmother took 
her to a pantomime in Swansea. “It was the 
first time either of us had been to the 
theatre and we thought it wonderful. My 


grandmother came out and said: ‘Didn't 
the girts have wonderful complexions?’ She 
didn’t know make-up even existed." 

At 17 she came to London, to attend 
Rada, and a couple of years later met 
O’Toole. She took him back to Wales, 
where he was a great success. “He was like 
an exotic bird that had landed Everyone 
adored him. They’d never seen anyooe 
drink like him. The men would stay up late 
and chat to him. In the morning they’d still 
all have to get up at 5aro and go to work, 
but he would be in bed rill lunchtime. 
They’d never known anyone stay in bed 
after 7am." However, he did upset her 
grandmother, who was responsible for 
cleaning the shoes for the entire farm. “She 
was terribly upset because his boots were 
suede and she'd never seen suede. She 
kept peering at the boots and polishing but 
couldn't gel a shine.” 

After their marriage in 1959, they moved 
to the west of Ireland, where they built 
themselves a rollicking big house. Here, 
Sian bad the babies — two daughters, Kate 
and Pat -while Peter went off to do raLher 
more glamorous thing s, like Lawrence of 
.Arabia. Yes, she was lonely and felt isolated. 
Being able to work would have helped, but 
Peter was against it. “Did 1 mind? Yes, I 
minded terribly." 

The marriage lasted 20 years. Yes, she 
loved him and, certainly, no one's come 
near to matching him. But. that said, be 
needed a lot of looking after and she got 
fed up of looking after him. She’s only seen 
Hhn once since, at her mother's funeral. 
No, she doesn’t think this odd. “We had 
no reason to meet again." The children? 

WfeU, they were grown, so there was noth- 
ing to discuss there." She never saw Robin 
again after she called it a day, either. She 
is good at closing chapters, it would seem. 

When foe married Robin, an actor she 
met during some touring job, she was 40 


and he was 23. Friends said “Don't do it", 
but she did anyway. He was very in love 
with her and, she says, it seemed unkind 
not to. Sian is not, on the whole, a silly 
woman. But to marry a man because he'd 
be upset if you didn't? That’s a bit silly, isn’t 
it? “Marriage meant something to Robin, 
so I did it for him. But you’re right, of 
course, I should have resisted more." 

The marriage limped on for 11 years, 
until Robin went on to America to check 
out work opportunities and returned with 
the news he had met someone else. “Robin 
wanted to discuss the situation. But 1 said: 
‘Just get me out of this equation. Now. And 
if you can be gone by teatime, all the bet- 
ter.’ ’ Golly, I say, that doesn’t sound 
wimpy. No, she says, it doesn’t, does it? 

She is, foe says, blissfully happy now. She 
has her friends. She has her daughters. She 
has her cals. She has her canopy. She may 
or may not have a lover. (“I’m afraid I’m 
not going to answer that question, because 
ru probably lie") And she has her soaps. 

She loves Coronation Street. And East- 
Enders. And Brookside, all of which she 
videos and then watches on her telly in the 
bedroom when she gets back from the 
theatre. "Yes, it’s hard work keeping up, 
but 1 love them so." No. she’s never been 
able to get on with Emmerdale. She's not 
sure why. 

She is. she says, never lonely. When she 
was married to Peter, then she was lonely. 
When she was married to Robin she was 
often lonely, too. Bui living on her own, foe 
isn't. She actually really likes it. She says 
that when she gets into bed by herself at 
night, and puts on EastEnders. “my toes 
curl up with pleasure". She is not, she con- 
tinues. “some sad old lady who sits at home 
sifting though her yellowing clipping". 
She's never kept dippings, as it happens. 
Although, with Maricne being what it is, she 
might want to start now. 


Don’t pension off feminism now, young woman 


The spirit of the suffragettes may have waned in the Nineties, but equal rights arestffla 
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mirage, says Julia Brosnan 


j .-.ns at feminism iwe u, 
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president of the British Pensioners 
and Hade Unionists Association. 

"The pensions issue is relevant 
because many women are foU in noo- 
pensionable jobs and need career 
breaks. This is why talk of private 
pensions fcsovranymg: many women 
of our generation couldn't even 
afford the fuD stamp and are now 
amongst the poorest m our society.” 

Hearing these pensioners talk 
about the brute facts of existence 
threw foe anti-feminist backlash 
into even sharper relief. How can 
feminism be “finished” when many 
of the things that its forerunners 
fought for over 100 years ago. 
haven’t been achieved? And does 
anyone still care? 


“No. I'm not into dividing people up 
like that I’m more post-gender and 
pansexuaL” Pardon? “I don't want 
to judge people according to their 
gender or sexuality.” 

Does it work in praake? Kat teQs 
me that after living with a gjrl friend 
she flat-shared with someone who 
happened to be male. She was 
amazed: “It was horrible - he was 
everywhere. He took up so much 
space and he never did any house- 
work.” Didn’t ths change her views 
on feminism? “Oh no," foe says. 1 
make a m” 1 * 3 ! note to ask her again 
in five years’ time. 

Then I meet Been a. “I do believe 
in equality bur I wouldn’t can myself 
a feminist because of the taboo,” she 


says. Really? “Oh yes - foe media 
stereotype of a woman who’s bitter 
and not getting on in life is very 
powerful. Die word ‘feminist’ ties a 
noose around your neck, although 
I do think the media handle 
women’s issues very unfairly - 
they’re in the dark ages." Did she 
discuss this at college? 

“No, foe word ‘feminisr never 
came up -not in the three years 1 was 
there. I find this a bit incredible. 

“Students were more concerned 
about paying off their loans. And 
being Asian, race was a bigger issue 
for me.” Like Kat, foe isn’t sure 
whether she’ll vote: “1 haven’t ever 
voted. I've lost faith; 1 don’t think 
things will change.” 

■ Feeling about 105, 1 bump into 
Jo, who turns out to be a modern- 
day suffragette: “Fro proud to call 
myself a feminist. As a young 


women with a career, 1 think wc 
should have equal opportunities 
(which wc haven’t at the moment) 
and J also think that young working- 
class women with babies should be 
integrated back into the education 
system and given a chance." 

Do many of her friends share her 
view? "Oh yes. I became a feminist 
at 16 through a group of strong 
friends at school (a girls’ grammar) 
and a teacher who taught women's 
history. I did a project on the suf- 
fragettes and Fm very proud of what 
they did - that’s one of the reasons 
I will always use my vote." 

In her world, at least, things seem 
to have come full circle. Jo, who is 
also well up on the whole "post" 
thing (modern, gender, feminism 
etc), tells me that Camille Paglia is 
absurd. I tend to agree. After all, 
what has she ever said about Serps? 




* 



Schools thinking stuck in 


A grammar school in every town, 
oh yes! If that is the Conserva- 
tives 1 big idea for the last full 
week of the election campaign, then 
John Major deserves the apathy which 
greets the prospect of his slide from 
office. As a slogan, it is an insult to the 
art of paraphrase. What it means is a 
selective school in every town, if that 
is what parents want, which most par- 
ents do not. As a policy, it is an insult 
to the intelligence of the voter. 

The announcement that Mr Major 
will make today is a piece of mere sym- 
bolism. It is designed to appeal to the 
widelv felt and genuine, but shallow, 
veam’ing for a time when the UK 
could boast at least some good state 
schools. They were called grammar 
schools, and many of them were 
replaced by comprehensive schools 
which were not as good. But that 
yearning is like a collective daydream, 
and it only takes the gentlest of nudges 
for the nation to stop, think and 
remember the unfairness of secondary 
modems and the 11-plus, and the 
many very good comprehensive schools 
that exist today. 

The Conservatives know this, of 
course. It was Tbry councils in the 1980s 
that tried to bring back the selective sys- 
tem in their areas, only to be defeated 
by parent revolts. Most parents recog- 
nised that if a minority of children were 
chosen, then their precious children 
faced the risk of not being chosen, and 
decided it was not a risk worth taking. 


The Prime Minister is driven by sev- 
eral impulses, which would seem not to 
include his own experience of school at 
Rutlish Grammar in the outer London 
suburbs, a school he thought unbearably 
snobbish. One is the market-research 
tendency in modern politics, which 
puts education at the top of the list and 
assumes that superficial nostalgia for 
grammar schools must form the basis 
of policy. Another is the ideological ten- 
dency of the Conservative party, wed- 
ded to the principle of selection in the 
teeth of opposition from parents. Hav- 
ing failed to return to selection through 
Tbry education authorities, they have 
gone for the piecemeal approach. This 
is more likely to succeed, because selec- 
tion (that is, choice by schools) is the 
logical corollary of choice by parents, 
and parental choice has, in the absence 
of a real education polity, been the 
theme song of successive Conservative 
education ministers. 

Unfortunately for Mr Major, the fan- 
tasy of parental choice has even less 
hold on parents than the reverie of past 
grammar-school glory. Most parents 
have experienced the difference 
between (he “right to express a choice'’ 
and the ability to make a choice in prac- 
tice. Popular schools are diffi cult to get 
into and, as The Independent reported 
last week, parents resort to all kinds of 
devices to try to break into shrinking 
catchment areas. What is surprising 
about the present state of English and 
Welsh schools is that more have not 
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resorted to academic selection as a way 
of restricting their intake. 

Mr Major’s plans will do no thing to 
encourage more schools to become 
selective. It borders on the bizarre to sup- 
pose that parents of children at a suc- 
cessful comprehensive school will vote 
for it to become selective. Some will have 
younger children who they hope will go 
there under the siblings rule, who might 
be excluded by an exam. Most of the rest 
will say. Why should we? The only 
schools where parents may vote for 
(partial) selection are those like Arch- 
bishop Tenison near Brixton, where the 
Prime Minister comes from, which now 


selects part of its intake in an effort to 
raise its low academic standing. 

David Blunkett, more and more 
likely to be the keystone of a Blair gov- 
ernment as Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation and Employment, is right to' 
observe that none of this is relevant to 
the real challenges faced by our edu- 
cation system. But the Labour party’s 
education policy cannot be marked tet- 
ter than “satisfactory”. It too is in thrall 
to the market-research tendency in pol- 
itics. Uniforms are believed to be pop- 
ular, so we’ll have them. Discipline? 
Oh, very much so. Computers? Dead 
modem. And all plugged into the 


Internet thingy. What is important, 
though, is Mr Blunketf s restless search 
for ways to raise school standards 
across the board - set against this gov- 
ernment’s obsession with administra- 
tive structures- . 

It is this restlessness that highlights 
the central weakness of Labour’s case. 
If education is the "passion” of Messrs 
Blair, Brown and Blunkett, why will 
they riot spend more on it? You do not 
need to te a Conservative Central 
Office researcher, picking holes in the 

claimed savings from abolishing the 
Assisted Places Scheme, to regard the 
sum s of money involved as trivial. Of 
course, smaller infant class sizes are a 
good start And, yes, this newspaper has 
grudgingly accepted -that a Labour 
government would put' more money 
into education over a five-year period 
But if Labour’s rhetoric of a “world- 
class education system” is not to sound 
hollow there needs to be a' more seri- 
ous commitment of resources. 

There is something not quite right 
about Labour’s promise to spend £3bn 
or more from the windfall levy on pri- 
vatised utilities on what many people 
will see as “schemes” for the young and 
long-term unemployed. The argument, 
no doubt, is that resources have to be 
devoted to getting down the soda! secu- 
rity bill to free resources for education. 
But unemployment is falling anyway, 
and surely Labour could have stolen 
some of the liberal Democrats’ best 
c lo thes by promising more money for 
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T he Independent said what it thought 
of the Blair-As-Kohl s-Puppet 
advertisement last week. Demeaning. 
But that was before we saw the origi- 
nal, by Michael Heseltine, upon which 
it was based. Altogether sharper, fun- 
nier and even rather well drawm. 
There’s one Cabinet minister who 
might get a job outside politics. 
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■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Independent 
schools seek 
Blair pledge 

Sir: The primacy of education as 
an election issue gives us the 
opportunity to highlight the 
uncertainty surrounding Labour's 
plans for the charitable status of 
independent schools. 

In an interview on Sky TV last 
week, Tony Blair stated that 
“...parents have the right to 
choose private education if they 
want to... My poor old daddy 
worked like mad to put me 
through it ... that was his choice 
and I got a very good education". 

To help Tony get his “veiy good 
education", the Blairs received 
help from Fettes College with the 
school fees. The school was able 
to do this thanks to its charitable 
status. The relief from business 
rates this brings enables 
independent schools to offer 
generous scholarships and 
bursaries, and extend access to 
some of the country’s best schools 
to those who would otherwise 
struggle with fees. 

Education has been established 
in law as a charitable activity 
since 1601 and only non-profit- 
making schools have charitable 
status. Any surplus money is put 
back into the school so that more 
' children can benefit. In 1995-6, 
schools gave away in scholarships 
and bursaries twice the amount 
they gained from charitable 
status. For every f 1 in benefit 
■ gained, they give away £2 helping 
children with fees. 

if charitable status were 
removed, there would be far 
fewer scholarships or bursaries, 
fees would rise and schools would 
be forced to become more 
exclusive. 

In its manifesto. Labour says 
that if... will never force the 
abolition of good schools whether 
in the private or slate seetor ... 

Wc wish to build bridges 
wherever we can across education 
divides." Can it give a 
commitment, therefore, that 
charitable status wilt not be 
challenged by u Labour 
government? 

NICK SEVAN 

"Chairman. Society of Headmasters 
and Headmistresses of Independent 
Schools 

HUGH DAVIES JONES 
Chairman, incorporated .Association 
t >f Frvpanitnix Sdu * rfv 
JACQUELINE LANG 
President. Girls ’ Schools .Association 
MICHAEL MAYOR 
Chairman. Headmasters ' and 
Hcadmistnxws'Confaencv 
PAULSPENDLOVE 
Chairman. Independent Schools 
Association 
London 5H7 


Major’s free 
vote mystery 

Sir Mr Major has said Toiy 
backbenchers will haw an 
unwhippedvoteon Europe. 
Unfortunately he has not made 
dear what it will be about. If the 
vote in Parliament is on holding a 
referendum. Eurosceptics may 
' succeed in stopping ordinary voters 
■ from deciding on the 
Eurocurrency. The only other 
: option is on the Government’s 
; recommendation to voters in a 
referendum. If the Government 
; lost that vole they surely would 
, have to resign. 

- I question Mr Major's assertion 
that a free vole for his 
backbenchers can be compared to 
the ordinary voters' freedom of 



choice at a referendum. I would be 
grateful for an explanation. 

A J TERRY 
Bristol 

Sir: The electorate's understanding 
of Europe is already woeful, but 
John Norris's statement (letter, 17 
April) that “there is no prospect of 
ihe EU permitting member states 
to adopt the green policies 
essential for a sustainable future" is 
one of the most foolish I have ever 
heard. 

The EU represents a framework 
within which 15 nation states can 
agree policies for their people's 
good. For example, aided by the 
Commission, the nation states have 
agreed to reduce pollution of our 
coastal waters and improve emission 
standards of vehides. Currently the 
Commission is urging the nation 
stales to reduce catches to sustain 
fish stocks -a “green" objective 
that the UK is threatening to 
oppose! 

We must rid ourselves of the 
notion that the EU is some kind of 
foreign power. Sustainability is 
more likely working in partnership 
than in isolation. 

RICHARD BALMER 
Solihull, Bert Midlands 

Sir: What better illustration of 
Eurosceptic ignorance than Robert 
Rcadraan’s reference (letters. 18 
April) to "laws passed by an 
unelected body of fat cats in 
Brussels”? 

EU law is made by ministers of 
the member states' elected 
governments, meeting (admittedly, 
usually in Brussels) in the Council 
Yes, the Commission can propose, 
and yes, the Commission drafts - 
but so does Whitehall. 

STEPHEN PALFFY 
Brentford, Middlesex 


Sir: As a pro-Common Marketeer, 
but definitely Eurosceptic, it is not 
an “irrational feeling of fear and 
anger" (Letters, 18 April) that 
worries me. It is a very rational 
fear, the reasons for which are 
firmly enshrined in the Maastricht 
treaty. 

A single currency has far- 
reaching, irrevocable implications 
for Britain's future control of her 
own affairs, in respect of being at 
the diktat of the majority of 
member states. 

At a time when Eastern Europe 
has teen busily dismantling the 
rigid and stifling bureaucracy of a 
super-state, is not irrational for 
Western Europe to be hell-bent on 
creating its own? 

BERNARD JUBY 
Birmingham 

Sin A few days ago. an immaculate 
and polite Ibiy canvasser turned up 
our doorstep to ask if we were 
planning to vole, in our 
irretrievably Tbry constituency, for 
tiie new. irretrievably Eurosceptic 
lory candidate. We began gently to 
express our disillusionment with 
the Tory record in general, 
including the party's stance on 
Europe. 

“Oh. ! suppose you must be a 
businessman ..." replied the lady, 
sadly. So much for the party’s 
perception of the loyalty of its 
own power-base'. Are trie 
xenophobes and the blimps the 
only Tbry supporters left, I 
wonder? 

PAUL HICKMAN 
Lymbigton, 

Hampshire 


Nurses remodel 
health service 

Sin The reduction of junior 
doctors’ working hours and the 
inevitable changes in working 
practices (letter, 21 March) should 
be seen by other health 
professionals as an exciting 
opportunity to improve patient 
care. 

The “Expansion of the Nurse’s 
Role” initiative has allowed nurses 
to undertake many roles 
traditionally performed by medical 
staff. The “nurse practitioner" 
however should not be seen as a 
mere replacement for a junior 
doctor. The greatest benefit from 
this role change is in the quality of 
care that can now be offered to the 
patients and their families. Nurses 
tend to stay in post for longer than 
a six-month rotation, which allows 
them to build up greater skills and 
competence. Experienced nurses 
who understand the needs of their 
patients can offer more flexibility 
and continuity of care than the 
more task-oriented doctors. 

In our children’s emergency and 
investigation unit all members of 
the nursing team are empowered to 
expand their role. The funding 
made available from reduction of 
junior doctors' hours has been used 
to employ extra staff to support the 
additional roles rather than to 
employ a “nurse practitioner" to 
replace a junior doctor. This 
initiative has reduced waiting times 
and time spent m hospital and has 
improved continuity and quality of 
care. The nurses have also derived 


greater job satisfaction from the 
autonomous and holisticpatient 
care and the medical staff now have 
more time to care for those children 
who require their special skills. 
LYNNSTOKOE 

Ward Manager, Children's Day Unit 
(mud 5) 

Royal Victoria Infirmary 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Dishonouring 
museum bequests 

Sir: David Lister fails to pot the 
'question of fidelity to donors' 
conditions in its proper context 
(“When treasure becomes a 
burden", 16 April). From the 
beginning, ana never more so than 
now, British and American 
museums have been built up on the 
basis that much of their resources 
would be provided by individuals . 
rather than the public, lb 
encourage their gifts, promises to 
honour the donors’ conditions were 
made, unless those were 
unacceptable, in which case the 
gifts should have been declined. It 
^therefore dishonest to renege on 
that contract by trampling on the . 
conditions once the orator is . 
powerless to obj ecL 
There are two sorts of collector 
involved: those who collect with 
their own money and those, the 
museum directors, who collect with 
other people’s, ft is natural that 
they should sometimes have 
divergent ideas and that directors 
should hope to have the last word, 
and to that end they invoke the 
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principle of “changing 
circumstances”. Museums, 
however, exist in pan to embalm 
the past rather than to dress it up as 
the present. And the present offers 
no consensus on such topics as 
deaocesskmmg. entry charges, 
display and loans. 

Dr SELBY WHTTTINGHAM 
Secretary-General, Donor Watch 
London SW5 


Army marches 
on its tail 

Sir Christopher Bellamy’s article 
“Britain sounds the retreat" (15 
April) mentions “a critical mass 
below which you cannot go. a 
certain group of skills you must 
have to be a serious army”. He then 
lists what he considers these to be. 
but omits Lhe two groups without 
which any operation is doomed to 
folk logistic and engineer summit. 

Who supplies the missiles for his 
attack helicopters? Who bridges 
gaps and breaches obstacle belts for 
his main battle tanks and armoured 
infantry? Throughout the history of 
high-intensity warfare, engineers 
and logisticians have proven vital to 
Success. As our equipment 
becomes more advanced and 
maintenance-intensive, the role of 
the logistic tail can only become still 
more crucial. Furthermore, 
manoeuvrist doctrine relies heavily 
on both mobility for our troops, and 
countermobility to hinder the 
enemy: only the engineers are able 
to provide this support 

It is often said that amateurs 
think tactics whilst professionals 
think logistics. 

AJBROWNRIDGE 
Major (Retd), Royal Engineers 
\JBlackwater, Surrey 


Blame people, 
not magpies 





Sin S G Armstrong’ s observations 
(letter, 19 April) are based on a 
garden hedgerow. The national 
picture is very different 

In areas where there is sufficient 
habitat for nesting songbirds to 
conceal their nests in thick cover, 
the population increases and 
decreases of songbirds and magpies 
have been shown to rise and fall 
approximately in tandem. This has 
been determined from detailed 
British Thist for Ornithology 
surveys (C. Mead, BTO.Feb 1992). 

The problem in a park or garden 
is that the habitat has teen 
developed primarily to meet 
human requirements. Nesting 
habitats for songbirds are often not 
dense enough and nests can easily 
be found by magpies and other 
predators. 

On shooting estates where 
magpie populations are controlled 
by the methods advocated by S G 
Armstrong, it is true that songbirds 
benefit from reduced predation. a 

but songbirds on shooting estates T* 

also benefit from the abundance of 
habitats established and 
maintained for the game birds. 

There are predators far worse 
than magpies: people who trim 
their hedges during spring and 
summer, thereby revealing nests to 
predators or causing nests to be 
deserted; cats and cars who each 
kiU millions of birds a yea r. 
graham giddins 

Lymington, Hampshire 


Indian hemp 
in Africa 

Sir You report (17 April) that 
Nigeria's anti-narcotics agency M . 

(which must have beiLer things to * r 
do given the incidence of Nigerian 
dealers and couriers in the 
international market) has charged 
the musician and nationalist Fela 
AniloiJapo Kuti with drug offences. 

Nigeria has a military 
government. Two generations of 
soldiers have objected to the lyrics 
of some of his songs urging the 
army to march back to barracks . A 
different set of generals was in 
command in the late Seventies 
when he appeared in court accused 
of smoking “Indian hemp - '. I recall 
that on that occasion he declined 
even to answer the charge unless it 
was changed to “original African 
grass . They locked him up anyway. 
EDWARD POULTNEY * 3 
London SEIS 

Tactical defeat 

5 ed S rave ' s Intention to 
vote Liberal Democrat is more 
curious than you seem to susccst 
(report 19 April). In her 
constituency of Brentford and 
Asieworth, she knows very well that 
the Liberal Democrat candidate 
jannot win. in 1992, the Lib Dons 
there gamed a fraction over 10 per 
cent of the vote. By not voting 
Labour, she will actually he assisting 
the Conservatives. Is another spell 
^Conservative government what 

^, GR0 ™^ 

London N 1 

Fifth Saint * 

P r Simon Dutton 
increases to Ore the number of 
actors who have portrayed the 
Saint (letter, 19 April)/ 

ANTONIO D'ONOFRIO 
London, SW1 
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Paddy Ashdown 

reflects on war, peace 
and the millennium as 
he visits France for a 
family occasion 

L ast week, my first grandchild was 
bom. This weekend, my wife and 
I escaped ibe election and went 
over to France to see our grandson for 
j the first time. It was one ofthe happiest 
moments of our life. 

Fifty-five years ago, the city where my 

daughter, her French husband and now 
my grandson live, was under German 
occupation. Looking at him, it was 
impassible not to think about the sort 
of world he wfl] grow up in -the sort of 
Europe, in particular. Millions of men 
and women have died in Europe over 
the past century as our nations have 
waged war on each other. Reflecting oo 
all that death and destruction, I prayed 
that, for my grandson, Europe s next 
century would be different The Euro- 
pean Union was born in the ashes of 
those wans when a new generation of 
statesmen set out to bund a different 
future for our small, crowded continent 
You cannot go abroad and be 
unaware of the differences between 
European nations. But that diversity & 
one of Europe’s great strengths. I do not 
want a European superstate in which 
those differences are crushed. But I do 
want sensible cooperation with our 
European partners to widen opportu- 
nities for the British people, and above 
all, to maintain peace in Europe. 

Tbday, there is a paradox. On the one 
hand the benefits of our European 
membership are greater than ever. On 
the other hand, anti-European feeling 
in Britain is stronger, and relations with 
our partners more strained, than ever. 

The benefits range from security to 
better environmental protection and 
regional development; from freer move- 
ment within Europe to new opportuni- 
ties for individuals within Europe. The 
single market of 370 million consumers 
has created huge opportunities for 
British business. By working with our 
partners, we were able to open up new 
markets for British business in the last 


We must now 
address the 
obvious failings 
of Europe 9 

Gait round that would have been 
impossible had we been negotiating 
alone. In an increasingly global econ- 
omy, working together with our Euro- 
pean partners is the only way to pro- 
mote Britain's national interests. 

So given all the benefits, why the hos- 
tility to Europe? I believe there are four 
reasons. Pro-Europeans have been too 
quiet about the benefits of Europe. 
Instead of harnessing the natural 
majority in Parliament in favour of 
sensible European co-operation, John 
Major has tried - unsuccessfully - to 
appease the anti-Europeans in his own 
party. Tbo little has been done to 
address the obvious failings of the 
European Union. And British politi- 
cians have failed to take the British 
people with them. 

These failures of leadership mean 
that there is a massive job to be done 
to rebuild popular support for a sensible 
European policy. We need to concen- 
trate on making the most of the 
practical benefits of European co-oper- 
ation, especially for British businesses 
and British jabs, and we need torebudd 
the kev European alliances on which the 
effective promotion of our national 
interests depend. 

VVte need also to reform the E u to 
make Europe work belter. It must be 

decentralised, dcmocratica^diver^; 

more open; less bossy 

stay out of areas in which it does not 

need to be involved yet ^stronger and 

more effective where it needs tobe-for 

example, in enforcing the rules of the 

single market. Above all it reed* to 

scrap and replace 

dearly failing, such as the Common 

vw'nccd to give people a real 

S in Europe's future. 

da "People's Europe iMWadrfthe 
“Folitidan’s Europe we haveat the 
moment. That is why 
rats have long been committed I to 
erendum on any further 
change in our relations with 
including the single currency- When 
people talk about free votes. that is The 


pcupic uu* . 

free vote that really matters - the free 
vote of the British people. 

I was one ofthe W MPstosupport 
a referendum on the Maastricht freajy, 
back to 1991. At the ume, John Major 
was totally opposed to . 

referendum, as wcre^M^.^ 
other parties. Bui I believe that if 
Had hadwch a 

have been spared the shambles of the 

interests retire 

zt&asM&ig 

tndum. That is wbar the Liberal 
Democrats guarantee. 
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Wot, no Tories? 


O utside the. ranks of die-hard party 
activists, it is hard to find people who 
admit thatthey are going to vote Tory. 
I an^wspicMMiK the cunning Conser- 
vativE foxes faayft gpne to eartfrThe . 
only question now is how many Tbries art lying? 
They are certainly lying low. 

One suave and urbane *B3iy MP waved his hand 
in the air and said: “Wut apd see, my dear. Gome 
the day, they'll be there, creeping out of the wood- 
work. I mean; can you imagine anything more 
unfashionable than admitting you vote Tory now?" 
With a higher-tban-usual number of Don’t Knows 
and more waverers than ever, the Tbries put all 
their hopes in a secret horde of Conservative vot- 
ers too embarrassed to admit it. 

I went on a Tbry hunt, not so easy as you might 
think. Are tbejr an endangered species or have they 
gone into hiding? Gone is the old Eighties tri- 
umpbahsm: to be Tbiy is to belong to an under- 
ground sect these days. I tried about 20 Home 
Counties golf chibs and country dubs, but they said 
No, thanks most awfully, but they didn't think their 
members would like to talk about their politics, a 
bit personal, a bit private. Sorree! - 
Someone suggested the Friends' coffee room az 
the Royal Academy, gathering place for the 
tweedy county set. But the county set up front Sus- 
sex and Hampshire turned out to be mainly decent 
sorts, who said they’d.vote Lib Dem or Labour, 
apart from one old Tbiy buffer from Tim bridge 
WfeUs too deaf to argue with. Maybe they were 
being foxy, blit no one owned up to voting Tbry. 

Across the road in Fortnum & Mason, three 
Surrey matrons had just lunched at the soda foun- 
tain. C-oiffed like cappuccinos, Chanel-suited, 
with Louis Vuitton and Gucri bags, surety they 
must be Tbries? “No, I'm for the Referendum 
Party, absolutely." Why? “Because we don't want 
to be ruled by foreigners." (Like Chanel Louis 
Vuitton and Gucd?) “I don’t want Europe con- 
trolling our money, telling us what to do." As her 
two friends nod in agreement, I ask whal they are 
going to vote? With a curious little sound in their 
throats they say they haven’t decided yet What 
did they vote last time? Well, Tory. So why aren’t 
they sire tins time? “Oh 1 do think John Major’s 
snch an awfully weak man. ® Could they ever imag- 
ine voting Labour? “Urn, pass. Well maybe. 
Don’t know.” Those are classic foxy Conservative 


by Polly Tpynbee 

votes. But if you are into Galliano and Armani, 
would yon be seen dead wearing anything as 
unfashionable as public support for John Major? 
. Every seasoned canvasser will tell you there is 
.a .natural tendency among Tbries. to be reticent 
about their views: after all they have a lot to be 
reticent about. If someone on the doorstep says, 
“Tm afraid! prefer not to discuss my politics,’’ you 
can always mark them down as a Tbiy. Now the 
foxy voters are saying, “WdLactuaUy. HI make my 
mind up a bit nearer thetnne," but you can bet 
they are (tyed-in-the-woolConseivatives, as are the 
“Th read all the leaflets and then make up my 
mind.” 

What of the maddening women who say, “Oh, 
you’ll have to talk to my husband about pofitics”? 
They are the ones whose only rebellious act in their 
lives is to sneak into the polling booth and place 
their X malevolently in the Tory box just to spite 


^Ai the mention of John 
Major's name, most 
Conservatives seem to 
behave like St Peter when 
the cock crew 9 


their Labour-voting husbands: recent research 
shows more women vote Conservative and their 
husbands usually don’t know iu 

So, bunting for Tories in the richest places, J 
sauntered through the Burlington Arcade where 
three young sharp-suited City types were stand- 
ing bya window niH of pastel striped shirts. One, 
in a tie covered in coy tittle pigs, said: “Put it this 
way. I’ve got a swingeing great bet on Labour." 
Yes, but how will you vote? “Ah, welL frankly I 
haven’t quite made up my mind." What, you realty 
might vote Labour? Hunt snickering from his two 
friends. “Well yes, actually, I might well" he said 
with a hint of bravado. Fat chance, they were Tbries 
to a man. . 

Even in Hatreds, in the splendour of the 
mighty food halls, hunting down self-confessed 
Tbries was surprisingly dmculL “Oh T couldn't 


Starve the children and pay the debt 


L et me put a face to the abstrac- 
tion. It is that of Vugflinx The 
day I “met her she had a doth 
tied under her chin, fastened in a knot 
on the top of her bead Hke an old-fesh- 
ioned mump s victim. The only treat- 
ment she had for toothache was this 
one, which her ancestors had brought 
from Itatyfour generationslteforc. She 

bad no money for merficme. 

She had no money for food for her 

children either. She and her husband 
lived with them on the roadside in 
B prril. By a modem tarmac highway 
they lived in a hnt made from sticks 
and black bin-liners. They kvedoff 
bruised fallen oranges gleaned from 
the plantations nearby.supple- 

mented by a meagre ^nty band-out 

and what few vegetables they could 
grow from cultivating the four-fool- 

^SS^hldted JanABut&ety 
had been evicted by a rancher and fos 
gunmen- The action was Bepil but 
KeBrazflian government had not 


It-is the face of Vrrgilica and her 
three children which bes behind the 
neutrality of terms like “interna- 
tional debt”. Once Third World Debt 
was news. In the late Seventies, it 
threatened to send the world's banks 
crashing like a line of dominoes. But 
the international financial policy- 
makers and bankers found a way of 
juggling their risks so that it ceased 
to be a problem. 

Only to the poorest people in the 
world - on to whose shoulders the 
harden has been transmitted - is 
Third World Debt Still a pressing 
issue. Tblhem it is stiD a chrome inhi- 
bition to development For every £1 
the poor nations get in aid from the 
West they send os £3 in debt repay- 
ments. The money is raised by cuts 
in health, education and agricultural 
development budgets. Negotiating 
the unending complex rescheduling 
deals divens the best brains in Third 
World administrations from more 
fundamental economic problems. 

For the past decade the interna- 
tional community, through the "Wforld 
Bank and the International Mccoelaiy 
Fund, has told poor nations that debt 


relief wiQ come if they put their house 
in order with harsh economic struc- 
tural adjustment programmes. Yet 
those wmch complied, such as Uganda 
and Bolivia, Burkina Faso and the 
Ivory Coast, are new finding that the 
goalposts are about to be moved. 

Until recently things looked 
promising. The British government 
was consistently pushing for debt 
relief in international forums. The 
new presdent of the World Bank, 
James Wolfensohn, bad come spec- 
tacularly on-side. The US govern- 
ment seemed convinced. Then, at a 
private seminar sponsored by Cardi- 
nal Hume in London last year, the 
head of the IMF, Michel Camdessus, 
a devout Catholic, showed every sign 
of having been converted to the 
cause. It seemed that the traditional 
opposition - from Japan, Germany 
and Italy - might be outflanked. 

Then a new official arrived at the 
US Treasury and threw its policy into 
reverse- David Upton, fresh from 
deals with Eastern Europe, decided 
that debt relief should be used as a 
lever for even further market 
reforms. Despite the fact that Bolivia 


has pursued them for 13 years and 
Uganda for 10, it looks as though the 
decision will be made at the spring 
meetings of the Bank and the Fund 
in Washington this week to delay 
their relief for two years. 

The consequences could be grave. 
It is not simply that the policy will run 
directly counter to that outlined in 
Uganda by HUJaiy Clinton last month 
when she said: J The economic and 
democratic transitions that are tak- 
ing place now in Africa will succeed 
only if African children are edu- 
cated.” The added interest payments 
Uganda will pay over the extra two 
years would provide primary educa- 
tion for four children in each family. 

As well as having a negative impact 
on their standing m markets, the 
change could undermine the work of 
Third World leaders who have pushed 
for reform, playing into the hands of 
intemperate opponents. If the com- 
pliant nations are to be made to wait, 
what of Ethiopia and the rest? Across 
the globe a trillion poor people like 
Virginia wjB pay the price. 

Paul Vallely 


>emsn career 
takes off in 
the lavatory 


' said the other day that 
nothing interesting had 
. happened in the election 


say,” said a trilby-hatted racing man queuing for 
smoked salmon beside the fish display. At the 
chocolate counter a lady buying five fat boxes said: 
“Vote Conservative? I realty haven't thought 
about it yet.” 

Finally, at the cfiarcuterie counter, triumph! 
There were two couples down from Tring for the 
day who all admitted they would vote Conserva- 
tive. “But don’t give our names, will you?” Why 
not? “Well, we wouldn’t want everyone knowing 
our pofitics.” Are you embarrassed by voting Con- 
servative, then? “No, it’s just not very nice to talk 
about.” So why were they voting Conservative? 
Europe, smarmy Blair, union peril and general 
Labour on trustworthiness, they listed dutifully - 
good solid national-interest issues. 

But what about tax? Here the conversation 
ignited: “Labour will tax us blue in the face as soon 
as they get ini” said the managing director of a con- 
tract cleaning ccmipany. “Remember being taxed tin 
the pips squeaked? Ninety bloody per cent top rate! 
It would be the same all over again!” His wire said: 
“We’ve talked about selling up and going abroad if 
it happens again.” Can I quote you? “Not xny name, 
no." Why not, areyou ashamed? “People might take 
the wrong meaning.” What would that be? 

The other husband, also in the contract clean- 
ing business, stepped in here. “Look here,” he said, 
“I know where you’re coming from. You want to 
make us look greedy and selfish, don’t you?" WeH 
OK, so what does he think about the poor, the 
unemployed, the yawning gap the Tbries created , 
between people like us here in Harrods and peo- , 
pie like them begging outside the door? “Don't 
give me that hogwash! I worked for everything I 1 
got and I deserve to keep it, I never had a silver 
spoon. I’m sick to death of the victims everywhere. 
I’ve got jobs I can’t fill so where are the so-called 
unemployed?” Cleaning contractors are not noted 
for generosity, and I was about to ask what he paid, 
but his wife pulled on his arm and said it was def- 
initely time to move on, so much to do, nice meet- 
ing you and sorry to rush away. So off they went, 
rather hurriedly. 

Sometimes it’s hard to be a Tbry. At the men- 
tion of John Major’s name, most of them seem to 
behave like St Peter when the cock crew. Certain 
though Labour looks of winning, expect a sizeable 
army of Tbries to slink back into their old habits, 
whatever they say or don't say in public now. 


so far. I take that back, after 
the episode of Mr WflJ Self 
taking heroin in the Prime 
Minister’s aeroplane. 

There was nothing 
particularly interesting in the 
idea of Mr Self taking heroin 
in the lavatory in the PM’s 
private aeroplane, of course, 
as that took place in private. 
What is interesting is 
everyone’s reactions to it. My 
own reaction is that it was 
very funny, given the contrast 
between the shocking act and 
the pompous faqade of a Tbry 
battle plane. But as Mr Self 
hims elf has said, he was hired 
to write for newspapers on 
the basis of his image as a 
sort of notorious drag-related 
trendy talent so it is rather 
cruel and unfair to be fired 
for exactly the same reason. 

As he has also said, it is 
ironic to see the PM's plane 
awash in free alcohol and yet 
to have his own activities 
seen as something especially 
reprehensible, even though 
nobody on the plane was 
affected by what he was 
doing and it didn’t affect his 
capacity to do his writing job. 

It reminded me of two 

things 

It reminded me Gist of a 
time when 1 was on a 
chartered plane to New York 
20 years ago, carrying the 
cream and the dregs of Fleet 
Street’s journalists as well as 
the hippy gang that wrote 
and edited Oz. Everyone in 
fact from Lunchtime 
O'Booze to Richard Neville. 

We were all being flown 
free to America to review a 
new rock group called 
Brinsley Schwarz. The Oz 
crowd sat up front in the 
plane and looked cool. The 
tabloid mob sat at the back 
and looked seedy. In New 
York we all got out and did 
our own thing then got bade 
in the plane home, at which 
time Richard Neville 
approached me and said: “I 
want you to remember this 
scene. Miles. There at the 
bade are the gentlemen of 
the press who won’t speak to 
us hippies because we are 
supposedly monsters of 
depravity and spend all our 
time smoking terrible things. 
Yet here we all are, sitting 
reading our novels and works 
of philosophy and puffing 
nothing worse than a 
Gauloise, while if you go and 
inspect the gentlemen of the 
press you will find they are 
slurping back all the alcohol 
they can get and feasting 
their nasty little eyes on all 
the full-frontal pornograpty 
you can’t get in Britain which 
they have bought in New 



Miles 

Kington 

York and will hide from their 
wives when they get home." 

1 went and had a look, and 
it was true. 

The second thing the Self 
episode reminded me of was a 
book by Quentin Crisp. Not 
the Naked Chil Senvnr, but 
his less famous follow-up. 

How To Haw A Lifestyle. 
Everyone should read this 
book or at least anyone who 
wants to bring a little real style 
into their life, as opposed to 
the fake style which comes 
with designer labels. 

The best way of summing 
up Crisp's subversive message 
about creative artists is to 
repeat what he said about the 
failure of Henry Moore. If 
you saw a Heniy Moore 
sculpture, said Crisp, you 
would recognise it instantly. 
But if Moore himself came 
into a gallery, nobody would 
know who he was. Therefore, 
even if he was a success as an 
artist, he was an utter failure 
as a stylist. 

You don't have to swallow 
this whole to see the sense of 
what Crisp means. You can 
see why. for instance, 
although Salvador Dali was 
never the best of the 
surrealist painters, his 
personal public lifestyle 
meant he was always the 
most famous of them all. 

So although Self might 
think now that he has dealt a 
blow to his career, I think 
that on the Crisp scale of 
things he has advanced 
solidly. His name and 
lifestyle are suddenly known 
to thousands of people who 
had never heard of him or • 
who, like me, have never 
read his books. Very few 
writers manage to transcend 
their books. Jeffrey Archer 
managed it, if only because it 
would be hard to be less 
interesting than his books. 

I think it is possible that if 
Will Self bandies it all 
correctly, and even if he 
never takes drugs again, he 
will one day look back and 
see that the moment be took 
a bit of heroin in the PM's 
airborne lavatory was the day 
his career realty took off. 
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The Labour Party just cannot 
ignore its past links with the 
Transport and General Work- 
ers Union. The use of Mfllbank 
Tower as their general election 
campaign headquarters is a 
reminder that Frank Cousins, 
the General Secretary of the 
TGWU 1955-69, located his 
office there when he became 
Minister of Technology in the 
1964 Labour Government. 
Harry Nicholas became Acting 
General Secretary of the union 
while Cousins served in the 

government. The responsibil- 
ity of leading the union 
stretched over a two-year pe- 
riod. Nicholas carried it out 
with distinction. 

When Cousins resigned from 
Harold Wilson’s government, 
because of his opposition to the 
Prices and Incomes Bill pro- 
posed by George Brown, the 
Minister for Economic Affairs, 
he returned to bis union post 
and membership of the TUC 
General Council. In the re- 
shuffling of union positions 
which followed, Nicholas took 
over the seat 1 had occupied on 
the National Executive Com- 
mittee (NEC) of the Labour 
Party. From 1960 to 1964 he had 
served as Treasurer of the par- 
ty; for old Labour this had 
been most important because of 
its dependence on union fi- 
nancial support. 

With this background it was 
not entirely surprising that his 
name should appear in the 
frame to fill the vacancy for a 
new General Secretary of the 
party in 1968. Nicholas was 
well known and highly regard- 
ed by influential people like Jim 
Callaghan and George Brown. 
His age may have counted 
against it -he was then just over 
60 - but this also meant that he 
was able to take early retirement 
from the union, ensuring his 
pension whilst enabling him to 
take the Labour Party post- 

Harold Wilson claimed in his 
book The Labour Government 


Line Vaulrin's ravishing cos- 
tume jewels and sculpted objets 
are the epitome of Parisian 
Neo-Romantic chic. 

Made largely in the Forties 
and Fifties, of resins, glass and 
bronze, Vautrin 's creations do 
not belong to any of the tradi- 
tional genres of jewellery, even 
of “costume jewellery'’. They 
are little miracles of inventive- 
ness, of subtle skull and endless 
experimentation; delight in ma- 
terials allied to a love of the 
primitive, of repeated motifs, 
patterns and elements recalling 
ancient inscribed tablets, hi- 
eroglyphics and pictographs. 

Born in 1913 into a family of 
metal founders, even as a small 
child line was fascinated by her 
father's business. She never re- 
ceived a formal art education, 
but by the time she was 14 had 
mastered some of the drill* of 
casting, chasing and gflding. At 
15 she hit upon the idea, then 
quite novel, of making artistic 
costume jewellery in gat metal 
Almost straightaway she began 
to sell pieces, sending out her 
bills under her father's letter- 
head because she was legally still 
loo young to be in business. 

Her only working experience 
was four days at the bouse ofSdri- 
aparelii and a few weeks as a rep- 
resentative for a firm of industrial 
photographers, after which she 
decided to be her own boss. She 
started off with a few simple 
bracelets - “like big napkin 
rings". As she wrote: “1 put a few 
pieces together in a little suitcase, 
and set out with some trepidation 
as a door -to-door saleswomen in 
Paris ... I was not yet 21." 

She devoted herself to ex- 
perimentation, alone in a little 
room, trying out different ma- 
terials (which already included 
rcsinsk but with her heart set on 


1964-70 (1971) that, contrary to 
widely held opinion, it was he 
who initially suggested Harry 
Nicholas for the post. It was 
thought at the time, by Wilson 

and others, that Nicho las migh t 

be unwilling to take ii up, so oth- 
er trade union leaders were ap- 
proached but without avail 
Wilson wrote that two names 
emerged: Tbny Greenwood and 
Harry Nicholas. Greenwood 
was a government minister, 
and Wilson, wanted him to re- 
main in that capacity and not 
run for the post. Despite this, 
Wilson claimed, a story was 
leaked to the press that he had 
demanded support for Green- 
wood and had been rebuffed. 
He wrote: “A great press legend 
ran for weeks on the subject, 
and was taken by the Conserv- 
ative press as conclusive proof 
that I had lost any grip 1 had 
ever bad on the party.” 

Wilson’s claim that the sto- 
re was totally untrue was af- 
firmed by the Labour Party 
NEC in an approved statement 
released at the time. 1 was 
dose to affairs in the Labour 
Party personally and believe 
Wilson’s version but 1 do not 
doubt that much of the mischief 

had something to do with 
George Brown. 

Raising money was a major 
concern at the time and prob- 
ably was not unrelated to 
Nicholas's appointment. Cer- 
tainly it became his main pre- 
occupation immediately after 
his selection. His approach for 
financial aid to union leaders 
whom be knew brought results. 
He also conceived the idea of 

persuading Labour Party mem- 
bers and friends to donate £5 to 
a finance-raising effort. He 
called it die “fighting fivers 
campaign”. His campaigning 
was good and emphasised that 
there were few millionaires 
around the Labour Party then. 

He worked bard, although 
facing criticism from some 
quaiteis which he found diffi- 



Nlchoias between Jim Callaghan {left) and George Brown (right) at the Labour Party Con f erence, 1969 


cult to accept. Despite these en- 
deavours, Nicholas got some of 
the blame for Labour’s disas- 
trous loss in the 1970 election. 
But other factors beyond his 
control were the main cause, not 
least Tfed Heath's successful 
line of bringing prices down “at 
a stroke” and Harold Wilson’s 
lacklustre performance, plus 
the over-tight budget of Roy 
Jenkins. Even football entered 
into it - with England’s defeat 
in the World Cup. 

The son of an Avonmouth 
docker, Nicholas’s first job was 
as a clerk in the port of Bris- 
tol. From 1936 until his move 
to the secretaryship of the 
Labour Party he was employed 
in the full-time service of the 
TGWU and operated as a na- 
tional officer from 1940 on- 
wards in the road haulage, 
chemicals and engineering in- 
dustries. He justifiably earned 
a reputation for meticulous 
presentation at industrial con- 
ferences and arbitration pro- 
ceedings -I remember well an 
occasion during the Second 


Line Vautrin 


gilt bronze - something hither- 
to unheard of, and considered 
provocative, in bad taste. . 

The turning-point came when 
she biredastana at the Paris In- 
ternational Exposition of 1937, 
and attracted a sufficient clien- 
tele to be able to open a shop in 
the Rue de Bern so tiny she 
called it “the cupboard”. 

Wartime, with its longing for 
fantasy and ornament, ensured 
her breakthrough, and her gilt 
buttons made her name. Ahead 
of her lay two decades of fren- 
zied activity, of ceaseless inven- 
tion, of relish for “frivolity^ in aD 
its forms - from house sippets 
to umbrella handles, from pow- 
der compacts to necklaces. She 
became the “poet of metal”. 

In 1943 she opened an ex- 
quisite small boutique on the 
Rue du Fhubourg Saint-Hon- 
ore, near the Elysee Palace; her 
bnttons filled her windows. 
Over the entrance stood a stat- 
ue of St Eligius, the patron saint 
of goldsmiths. The same year 
die opened a theatrical atelier 
in the Marais where her objects 
were actually created. The for- 
mer Hdtel Mggret de Sdrilly was 
a vast 26-room building in the 
Rue Vieflle du Temple which 
had formerly belonged to Louis 
XVTs Paymast er- General. 

Vautrin was a pioneer in the 
rediscovery of the Marais (lat- 
er to be restored at the instiga- 
tion of An did Malraux). Her 
workshop was bailed as a mod- 
el social enterprise: its staff of 50 
or so employees was provided 
with common rooms for relax- 
ation, a library and a refectory 
on the top floor, as well as the 

time Ir^liuHne, free^frcraffL 
constraints of the workshop. 

These years in the Fifties 
were perhaps Vautrin’s most 


World War when Nicholas was 
highly complimented by a 
judge who presided over the 
National Arbitration Tribunal 
for a submission he had made, 
much to the resentment of 
colleagues present from an- 
other major union. 

We both had a high regard 
for Ernest Bevin bnt had dif- 
ferences over policies adopted 
by the late Arthur Dealrin when 
the latter was General Secretary 
of the TGWU (1946-55). 
Nicholas managed however to 
avoid the wrath of many of 
Deakin’s opponents (includ- 
ing myself) by iris courteous and 
friendly nature. But there was 
no doubting his conformity 
with Deakin’s ultra-right wing 
approach, especially so within 
the confederation of ship- 
building and engineering 
unions. He found it difficult 
nevertheless to apply Deakin’s 
authoritarian stance in dealing 
with members in dispute and 
the shop stewards in the vari- 
ous industries. His smooth, 
polished nature helped to avoid 


productive. In addition to but- 
tons. brooches and buckles she 
also produced big, barbaric 
necklaces influenced by her re- 
search into ancient goldsmiths’ 
work in the archaeological mu- 
seums of Cairo and on the is- 
land of Crete. With time, her 
artistic pretensions grew. Many 
of her more serious, larger 
pieces bore inscriptions such as 
lines from her favourite poets, 
Dante or Prevert and the neo- 
romantics. Important jewels 
and her popular powder com- 
pacts and boxes were given 
complex mythological symbols 
or one of those visual riddles 
called a rebus, so beloved of me- 
dieval craftsmen. Like works of 
art, she gave her pieces titles. 

She conceived the idea of but- 
tons made of blown glass con- 
taining tiny ships, buttons serving 
-as scent bottle^ since there was 
little mother-of-pearl or syn- 
thetic ivory to be had in 1946, 
why not buttons made of ce- 
ramic? She produced hundreds 
of dips, brooches, bracelets and 
boxes — among them brooches 
called Petit Poucet (“Tom 
Thumb"), Oiseau volant ("Bird 
in Flight"); boxes entitled Em- 
preintes digitales (“Finger- 
prints"), and Ammonite. 

In the early 1960s higher 
rents and restlessness led 
Vautrin to leave the Marais. She 
threw herself into the new tech- 
nique she had patented, based 
on synthetic resin, which was 
then encrusted with little pieces 
of couloured mirror-glass. She 
set up on the Rue de I'Univer- 
atd where she stayed for several 
years, also opening a branch in 
Morocco. She had became in- 
creasingly interested in deco- 
ration and began to make 
convex looking-glasses with 
elaborate faceted and encrust- 


too much trouble but he did not 
fit in easily to the rough and 
tough problems of the shop 
floor. In trade union endes gen- 
erally, he was renowned for 
smart debonair appearance, 
invariably wearing an Anthony 
Eden hat and nice clothes. 
One newspaper reporter dur- 
ing the automation strike in the 
West Midlands during the 
1950s mistook him for a Scot- 
land Yard detective. 

As union policies changed in 
the latter years of his service 
Nicholas moved slightly to the 
left. On one occasion, in re- 
sponse to press criticism about 
Ins change of approach on 
TUC policy, he said he was 
merely carrying oat decisions 
made by the 39 lay member- 
executive of the union, with 
which he now agreed. 

Towards the end of 
Nicholas’s period as acting Gen- 
eral Secretary of the TGWU a 
decision was made by the TUC 
to sell the foil rights of the old 
Daily Herald to the Mirror 
Group. The TGWU had dis- 


ed frames. She called these 
confections her “witches”. One 
of the first to buy a “witch” was 
her friend Fran^oise Sagan. In- 
grid Bergman and Yul Brynner 
soon followed and - the fash- 
ionable seal of approval - 
Brigitte Bardot 

After she turned 50 she be- 
came fed up with the business 
and its pressing obligations, so 
gave up manufacturing and 
selling and turned instead to 
teaching, spending the next 
decade showing a succession of 
students how to handle and de- 
sign with resins, and travelling 
around France as the spirit 
moved her. In 1980 she acci- 
dentally discovered a new kind 
of object - “pellimoiphoses” - 
almost intangible wraiths of 
coloured resin in which there 
swarmed a host of chimeras, 
dragons or birds. 

The sale of her jewellery at 
the Hotel Drouot in Paris in 
1986, led to her discovery by the 
London art dealer David GiU, 
who began to show herwork in 
London, New York, Tokyo (with 
Rei Kawakubo of Comme des 
Gargons) and other places out- 
side France, while Naila de 
Montbrisson gave exhibitions in 
in Paris. Two books about her 
work. Line Vautrin (Thames & 
Hudson, 1992) and Rebus (Le 
Promeneur, 1994) followed. 

Line Vautrin herself was 

ty - the mcarnation of the ide- 
al Parisieime for whom her 
creations were designed, 

Patrick Mamies 

Line Vhutrin, jewellery maker and 
decorative artist : bom Paris 28 
April 1913: married Jacques- 
ArmandBormaud (marriage dis- 
solved; one daughter); died Paris 
12 April 1997. 




Poet of metal: Vtiutitn (above) and examples of her Jewelery 
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tributed 200,000 leaflets and 
used publicity in its journal to 
try to increase the circulation of 
the Herald to prevent its demise, 
but without success. Nkholasre- 
ported: “It is to be hoped that 
the new newspaper, the Sun, win 
make some contribution to the 
wider interest (rf the trade onion 
and Labour movement” 

Jack Jones 

Herbert Richard Nicholas, trade 
unionise bom Bristol 13 March 
1905; Clerk, Port of Bristol Au- 
thority 1919-36; District Officer; 
Gloucester, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union 1936-38, 
Regioruri Officer, Bristol 1938-40, 
National Officer, London 1940- 
5$ Assistant General Secretary 
1956-68, Acting General Secre- 
tary 1964-66; OBE 1949; 
Member, National Executive 
Committee, Labour forty 1956- 
64, 1967-68; Treasurer 1960-64, 
General Secretary 1968-72; 
Member, TUC General Council. 
1964-67; Ktl970; married 1932 
Rorina Brown (deceased); died 
15 April 1997. . 


eiship that presdai over me 

of Alexander Dubcek, the 
leader of the Coaunamr^ 

ty of Czechoslovakia (CrLZj, 

whose short-lived eyeriment to 
launch “socialism with a human 
face" was brought to an abnqit 

emi Iw the Soviet-led mflimiy in- 
vasion in August 1968. A sti *- 
top intellectual in the Cruz 
leadership, Mlynarwas in many 
ways the brains behind the 
charismatic Dubcek. Their 
fate - and that of the Prague 
Spring- was sealed by the fact 
that the Czechoslovak reforms 
were being shaped at a time 
when the Soviet empire was 
reaching its most expansionist 
phase; and that the Kremlin s 
incumbent at the time was not 
MTHiail Gorbachev but Leonid 
Brezhnev who had zero toler- 
ance towards more liberal forms 
of fV»minimism. 

Bom in Vysoke Myto, in 
eastern Bohemia, in 1930, Mly- 
nar joined the CPCz at the age 
of 16 and worked for the par- 
ty’s youth wing after secondary 
school. Like many other tal- 
ented and hard-working Com- 
munists of his generation, he 
was sent to the Soviet Union to 
complete his education. Be- 1 
tween 1951 and 1955 he stud- 
ied at the law faculty of 
Moscow's Lomonosov Univer- 
sity where he and Gorbachev 
became, in Mfynar’s words, “a 
pair of dose friends”. 

A year after his return to 
Prague, Mlynar joined the In- 
stitute for State and Law of the 
Academy of Sciences. In the 
mid-1960s, as the long winter of 
Communist orthodoxy was 
beginning to be assailed by the 
first harbingers of the Prague 
Spring, Mlynar became a senior 
official in the CPCz’s legal af- 
faire department. The economic 
downturn in the early 1960s 
and the failure of Antonin 
Novotny, the long-standing 
CPCz leader, to follow the de~ 
Stalinisation programmes of 
some of his Communist neigh- 
bours, had fuelled widespread 
discontent which, in turn, 
prompted growing demands 
for change within and outride 
the party. 

Itrwas in these conditions that 
in 1967 Mlynar became head of 
an inter-disciplinary research 
team whose task was to work on 
the development of democra- 
cy in the Communist system. 
This provided the theoretical 
foundations for the Dubcek 
leadership's famous Action 
Programme of April 1968, a 
substantial part of which was 
written or inspired by Mlynar. 
Dubcek bad become the 
CPCz’s leader in January 1968, . 
and within weeks Czechoslo- 
vakia was embarking on a new 
path which brought the end of 
censotshrp, the re-emergence of 
non-Communist organisations 
and the promise of far-reach- 
ing market-oriented economic 
reforms. Mlynar was already an 
i nfl ue n tial figure; as the pace of 
change accelerated, he was 
promoted in June to become 
one of the secretaries of the 
CPCz’s Central Committee 
which, at the age of 38, made 
him the youngest member of 
the leadership. 

Mlynar, like Dubcek and 
many other reformers, believed 
that the Kremlin would allow 
them to carry on with their re- 
forms as long as they assured the 
Soviet leadership of their loyalty 
to Moscow, stayed within the 
Soviet bloc and prevented the 
re-establishment of viable non- 
Communst parties. That turned 
out to be asomewhat naive as- 
sumption - the more so because 
as Mlvmx was to recall in Night - 

frost in Prague (1980), his inrid- 
er’s account of the events of 
1968, Janos Kadar, the Hun- 
garian leader, had warned 
Dubcek of the dangers ah<qa d 


^resented by Brezhnev, uk. 
SSoricaJh' whether Dubcek 
Salizcd who he was deahng 
JriS/Se Soviet-fed invasion on 
21 August put an end to the 
Qjechoriovak esperiment with 
humane socialism- 
v/jlynar was with the rest of 
the Czechoslovak leadership 
that was kidnapped by the in- 
vaders and whose members 
were forced to negotiate under 
duress in Moscow to give their 
Qualified blessing to the Soviet 
military presence ra the coun- 
S^He' was then elected to the 
CpCz's decision-making Pre- 
sidium (Politburo) at file par- 
k's secret Congress held under 
I tVw* imranmp'troons 


in a factory in the Prague sub- 
urb of Vfeocany. _ 

But as the Soviet military 
presence and the Kremlin’s 
pressure weakened the re- 
formers, Mlynar retigned his 
oosts just three months after the 
Invasion. In 1970 he was ex- 
peUedfrom the CPCz and was 
sacked from his job at the 
Academy. For the next seven 
years he worked in the ento- 
mology department of the Na- 
tional Museum. This was not the 
only punishment he suffered; 
Vladimir, his son, was barred 
from going to university and 
worked as a hospital orderly 

Mlynar became one of the 
fust signatories of Charter 77, 
the dissident human rights 
movement, when it was estab- 
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Mlynar: nitfitfrost In Prague 

Tithed in January 1977. But a 
few months later Mlynar and 
his second wife, Irena Dubska, 
were allowed to leave the coun- 
try and they settled in Austria. 
He tau ght politics at Innsbruck 
University and became a much- 
quoted commentator on Sovi- 
et-bloc affairs, particularly after 
Mtkhafl Gorbachev's accession 
to power. Following the Velvet 
Rmrolution of November 1989, 
there were rumours that Gor- 
bachev's reform-minded KGB 
and their Czechoslovak col- 
laborators had plotted to install 
Mlynar as the leader of a re- 
vamped CPCz to prevent the 
complete collapse of commu- 
nism. Mlynar always denied 
these somewhat far-fetched al- 
legations for which no conclu- 
sive evidence has ever come to 
light 

In the 1990s Mlynar divided 
his time between Austria and 
Prague where he became active 
in Czech politics and was elect- 
ed honorary chairman of the 
Left Bloc- a small group of re- 
form Communists who occupy 
the ground between the Com- 
munist Party and the Social De- 
mocrats. He stood for 
parliament in last year's elec- 
tions in which the Left Bloc 
failed to secure a single seat As 
a Communist reformer of the 
1968 generation, Mlynar was- 
in tensely critical of the all-out 
drive towards a largely unreg- 
ulated market economy that fol- 
lowed the Velvet Revolution. 

He stayed loyal to many of 
the ideals of the Prague Spring 
- an attitude that was largely out 
of ^9^08*^ Czech thinking in 

Gabriel Partus 

Zdenek Mlynar, Communist 
reformer, dissident and political 
scientist : bom Vysoke Mvto, Bo- 
hemia 22 June 1930: on staff of 
the Institute for State and Law of 
the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences 1956-70 ; Secretary of 
CPCz Central Committee, mem- 
ber of Presidium 1968: married 
first Rita Budinova (one son), 
second Irena Dubska; died Vi- 
enna 15 April 1997. 
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Memorials) should be sent in Kitting 
to the Gazette EdtocTbe Independent. 

I Canada Square. Canary Wturl Lon- 
don E14 SDL telephoned to QI71-293 
20 1 1 1 24- bon r answering machine 
0I71-2V3 2912) or taxed to 0171.293 
2010, and an charged at £6.50 a Hue 
fVAT extra ). OTHER Gazette 
■oonremcutMimtkrs, fcncthTO,Fc>rtb- 
comtaj marriages. Marriages ) mast be 
wh mi fte d tat writing tor taxed) and are 
danetd at £10 a line. VAT ntta. Tbqr 
should be accompanied by a daytime 
t el ep hon e atnabcE 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The PltaM Renal, □um j 'Dm. London 
L'DAiNr.i I'pcTn ibc LihriTV and Lenrn- 
mc maulers CcniTtf. wyc O-'llcji:. Ash- 
tntd. hem; and * Pt^hknL R ; ,!R _ 
E&tfTa-vn for Diun.r Relief, a.: ijs 
Rcdk hmei Dinner. I DstnuLura tV Ov- 
a L“nt.<n SWI. Prfaccss 

oliTht i 'liild Fdshb l Snux 
«*■•■!** d the H.» *■. :■ ilar Centre oturnp. 
*»' ‘talLlj&r.- •' ” 

Cbanrtas t the Guard 

The Hotreb. HI Cavalry Mounted Rep- 
meat rouwb- the Queen 1 * Life Guard ai 
Tlmr finwill ‘ 1 am. No 7 Company Coid- 
ctiLain nu onus ihc Qaeen'v Guard. 

« BmMoahmi ndac*. iiJ0am.hand pro- 
vided by Uk Grenadier Guards. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Dr J. R. Bolton-Jones 
and Dr A. Seftdck 
The engagement is announced be- 
w CC ?R? bc f t ’ elder son of Dr and 
Mis Michael Bolton-Jones, ofMiln- 
gawe, Glasgow, and Alison, only 
Md Mn Paul 
Sefack. of Newbury. Berkshire. 

Birthdays 

The Queen, 71; Professor Gerald 
Benney, goldsmith and silver- 
smith, 67; Mr Ian Bruce, Direttor- 
Geiieral Royal National Institute for 

the Blind, 52; Sir George Burton, 
fannerchainpan,Fisons.8bMrrnii. 
nance BEs. fanner Rector, Edinburgh 
Academy, 65; Air Marshal Sir John 
Hunter-Tod, 80; Sir Robin Ibbs, 
chairman, Lloyds TSB, 71; Mr 
Bernard Latham, actor, 46; Mr John 
McCabe, composer and pianist, 58; 

Mr Tony Macanby, composer, 53; Mr 
Ronald Magffl, actor, 77; Dr Hatfdan 
Mahler, Emeritus Diiwajr-Getmial. 
Worid Health Organisation, 74; Miss 
Angela Mortimer (Barren), tennis 
player, 65; Mr John Mortimer QC, 
author and playwright, 74; Sir Ge- 
offrey Palmer, fonnerprfme minis- 
ter of New Zealand, 55; Mr Ben 


Patterson, former MEP, 5& Mr An- 
thony Quinn, actor, 82; The Right 
Rev Donald SneJgnwe, former Bish- 
op Suffragan of Hull, 72; Maj-Gen 
Sir John Swinton, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Berwickshire, 72; Mr Srinivas 
Venkataraghavan, cricketer, 5L 

Anniversaries 

Births: Jan van Riebeeck. naval *n- 
geon and fotmdender of QtpeTbwn, 
1634; Prince George of Denmark, 
consort of Queen Anne, 1653; 
Friedrich Wilhelm August Eroebd, 

educationist, 1782; Reginald He hex, 
hymn-writer and bishop, 1783; Char- 
lotte Bronte, novelist, 1 SI 6; Sir Her- 
bert Atkinson Barker, surgeon, 1869. 
Deaths: St Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1109; Jean- Baptiste 
Racine, playwright, 1699; Mark 
TWain (Samuel T angh n m ir rVrrw-rw ), 
novelist, 1910; Baron Manfned von 
Richthofen, aviator, killed in action 
1918; Marie Corelli (Mary Mackay). 
author, 1924; Eleonora Dose, actress, 
1924; John Maynard Keynes, Sis 

Baron Keynes, economist, 1946; Sir 
Richard Stafford Cripps, lawyer, 
diplomat and statesman. 1952; Sara 
Margery Fry, sodal reformer, 1958; 
Fc&ogots Dovalier (“Papa Doc’7, 
president of Haiti, 197LOntHsdq: 
the Giy of Rome was founded (tra- 
ditfonal date), 753 BG Baber found- 


ed the Mogul Empire in India, 1526; 
the Canadian North-West Mounted 

Police were established, 1873; the 

world's first jet-liner service was be- 
gun t»y BQAC, flying Comets be- 
tween London and Rome, 1952. 
Today is the Feast Day of St Anas- 
tasius I of Antioch, St Anselm of Can- 
terbury, St Beano, St Conrad of 
Paizham, St Malrubius or Mflcbub- 
ha and St Simeon Baisabas and 
Others. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Rose- 
mary Miks, “Prints by Block Artists”, 
2JQpm. 

Gresham College, Barnard’s Inn 
Hall Loudon EC1: Professor John 
Pick, “Industry and the Arts: Bingo 
and the National Lottery. Prices 
and Cultural Values", lpm. 

Dinners 

Movement Control Officers’ Qub 
The annual Ladies Dinner of the 
Movement Control Officers' Club 
was held on Saturday evening in the 
Officers’ Royal Logistics Corps 
Headquarters, Deepcut, Surrey. 
Colonel SJrL S packman presided. 
Brigadier R£. Ratazzi, Chief Exec- 
utive, DTMX, and Mrs Ratazzi were 

the principal guests. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared tty the re- 
porters of the All England 
Reports. 

Capital gains tax 
Gamer (Inspector of Taxes) v 
Pounds Shipowners and Ship- 
breakers Lid; ChD (Carmcath J) 21 
PUb 1997. 

For capital gains tax purposes, 
the cost of obtaining release 
from restrictive covenants in- 
curred after the date of an 
agreement for an option for the 
sale of land was deductible in 
computing a gain accruing on 
the sale of the option. In iaen- 

S the consideration re- 
for the option, the sum 
necessary to obtain the release 
was to be taken into account, 
even though at the timeof the 
option agreement the expen- 
diture had not yet been in- 
curred and the amount had not 
been ascertained. The consid- 
eration received by the tax- 
payers was the agreed option 
price less the amount needed 
to obtain iL 


CASE SUMMARIES 

21 April 1997 


Michael Furness ( TR So6cftor)forthc 
Crown; David Ewart Good- 

man & Streat, Farcham) fortht taz- 
payees. 

BostockvTbtham (HMIThClib (Sir 
John Vindott ) 20 March 1997. 
The surplus amount of the 
price paid by an enterprise 
zone syndicate for an industri- 
al bunding, after the construc- 
tion costs and the price paid for 
the land on which the industrial 
building stood had been sub- 
tracted, was fo be apportioned 
in accordance with the formu- 
la contained in s 42(2) of the 
Taxation of Chargeable Gains 
Act 1992 in order to calculate 
the land value for the purpos- 
es of capital allowances under 
s 10(B) of the Capital Al- 
lowances Act 1990. 

John Waken (Edwin Coe for Haiti- 
well Landau) for the pUdm^s; Tim- 
othy Brenrum (IK SoBritar) far die 
Crown. 


Crime 

R v Beedte; CA (Cr Dfr) (RoselJ, 
Dyson and Timothy Walker JJ) n 
March 1997. 

The plea ofautnfois convict was 
applicable only where the sec- 
ond indictment charged the 
same offence as the first in- 
dictment, although the trial 
judge had a discretion to stay 
the proceedings where the sec- 
ond offence arose out of sub- 
stantially the same facts as the 
first That discretion should 
be exercised in favour of an ac- 
cused unless the prosecution es- 
tablished that there were 
special circumstances for not 
doing so. 

Robert Smith QC, Bernard Gateshiti 
(Registrar of Criminal Appeals) fir the 
apprikmr, K Roger Keen QC and 
David Trembagfiethe Crown. 

Extradition 

ReAl-Salaam; QBD (DtvCt) (Anld 
U, Brian SmedkyJ) 11 April 1997. 



There was no requirement that 
the committal charge in an ex- 
tradition case should identity 
the statutory provision on 
which it was based, since the 
committal proceedings were 
proceedings in regard to an ex- 
ttadition i request, as opposed to 
Proceedings for an offence" 

wthin the terms of r 100 of the 

Magistrates Courts Rules 1981, 
James Lewis (Kingsley Napky) for fa 
applicant; John Hardy (CPS) far the 
Goiwior of Britton Prison and the 
US Government 

VAT 

^was&EidsaOraunxs^Hdp 
QBD (Lightman J) 28 Feb 

Mtabuses adapted for canying 
wheelchairs m such a way that 
seats could easily be fitted in- 
stead if required were “per- 
manently” adapted for the safe 
eamage of handicapped- wr- 
sons ® dfet they were zero- 
rated for VAT 

Crown: Roderick Cordara QC (HM- 
lake 8ett) for Help the Aged. 
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Nomads score a bull’s-eye with fees as cost of floating on AIM soars 

3SSS sssss «ris sss*' H-H — ™ . iSsasse iraSsES 


The cost of joining AIM, the 

Stock Exchange’s junior mar- 
ket established to replace the 
USM nearly two years ago. has 
soared. 

Nomads, the nominated 
advisers which all AIM re- 
cruits need, are largely re- 
sponsible for the escalation 
which, according to some ob- 
servers, could put the market 
out of the reach of many of the 
smaller companies it was cre- 
ated to accommodate. 

In the early days a Nomad 
charge was as tow as £25,000; 
total cost of a flotation could 
be less than £50,000. 

Nowadays most Nomads are 
unlikely Lo offer services for less 
than £100,000. Many do not 
start to contemplate a new 
client below £200,000 and sto- 
ries go the rounds of fees of 
£600,000 being demanded. 

On top of enriching the No- 
mad - there are 60 - the 
would-be AIM constituent has 
to satisfy the bills of accoun- 
tants and lawyers, possibly up 


to another £200.000. The cho- 
sen s tockbroker also expects a 
reward. 

_ Then come the not- in con- 
siderable printing costs, and 
posable advertising and pub- 
lic relations charges. A re- 
sources company must ai^o 
contend with the costs of geo- 
logical studies and reports. 

The. drain on management 
time, often huge, is another too- 
tor. Indeed, one company’s 
top brass is known to have 
spent so much time on flotation 
details that for two months it 
was diverted from the day-to- 
dav function of artnaTly n ron mg 
the business. 

The day of reckoning came 
a few months after flotation 
when the company had the sad 
and humiliating task of having 
to issue a hasty profit warning. 

There i&also the story of one 
company which found the our- 
lay foT a full listing only £75,000 
more than getting a presence 
on the junior market 

The soaring Nomad charges 


are said to be due to the 
line how being taken by 
AIM team at the Slock Ex- 
change; it is demanding much 
more detailed research and 
seems prepared to impose stiff 
ltxes on advisers which 
i, ft feels, not been dDigent 
enough. 

AIM casualties have, so far, 
been few and far between and 
the Stock Exchange there- 
fore, justify its demanding 
stance. 

It has, however, to be care- 
fiil not to retard the market’s 
progress. AIM, the alterna- 
tive investment market, has 
been a remarkable success 
with more than 270 con- 
stituents, worth around £5.8bn. 
And there is still a steady flow 
of newcomers. 

The AIM team has a delicate 
balancing act to perform. It s 
right to demand detailed 
scrutiny of candidates but h 
would be a pity if over-regula- 
tion is allowed to make the 
market too expen si ve. 


DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


Certainly the yearly mem- 
bership fix imposed by the 
Stock Exchange is modest, no 
more than £4,000. 

The fringe Ofex market run 


Share spotlight 



by jobber John Jenkins, is 

mrvrr> lighriy regulated and very 
much cheaper. If a newcomer 
is not raising cash the cost of 
admittance can be around 
£10,000. 

So far Of ex has suffered 
one casualty, Woodstock, a 
pubs and restaurants group. It 
is on the verge of going belly 
iip because the value of its pub 
assets were overstated at the 
time of the flotation, when it 
raised £600,0000 through 
Austin Friars Securities, last 
summer. 

Of course, the fees charged 
to take AIM pale into in- 
significance when compared to 

the riches the City is pflinj 

from the building society : 
to convert to pic status. 


Alliance & Leicester, the 
first to reach the stock market, 
arrives today with BZW sug- 
gesting the shares are a buy up 

to520p. 

Although 27.5 per cent of 
Alliance shares have been 
cashed in, bundled up and 
sold by auction through stock- 
broker Cazenove, there s likely 
to be heavy trading today. 

The 27.5 per cent will go a 
long way to meeting the early 
institutional demand which the 
Allian ce share sale created. If 
institutions are content to take 
their time building the stake 
Affianc e's presence requires 
then the early turnover stam- 
pede may be avoided. 

Even so there are worries 
about the ability of Crest, the 
computerised settlement sys- 
tem, to .handle the conver- 
sions. 

Many private client stock- 
brokers remain unhappy about 
the system, complaining their 
back-office staff are being 
forced to work late into the 


evenings to accommodate the 
Crest)' 

Crest is confident it can 
meet the challenge of the six 
societies going public although 
it says it is “not complacent”. 
Today will be the toughest test 
the system has yet encountered 
and judging by comments fly- 
ing around the investment 
community on Friday its con- 
fidence is treated with some 
scepticism. 

Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries head the results list. Fust- 
quarter figures are due on 
Thursday and NatWest Secu- 
rities is looking for a depress- 
ing £75m, a 63 per cent falL But 
analyst Lucas Herrmann be- 
Oeves this week will represent 
the low point in ICI's for- 
tunes. 

His hope is that quarter-on- 
quarter results will start to im- 
prove. S mtthKKn e Beecfaam is 
another with first-quarter fig- 
ures; around £425m, up from 
jE3S7m, is expected. 

Today Premier Farnell, 


which stormed the market with 
a profits warning in January, 
should produce around £135m. 

On the retail front DFS Fur- 
niture, which has aggressively 

pushed into London and the 
south, is likely to offer interim 
profits above £18m against 
£15. lm and Austin Reed looks 
set to nearly double year's fig- 
ures to £6.8m. 

Laura Ashley, the fashion 
and furnishing chain being 
shaken up by Ann Iverson, re- 
cruited in 1995, should display 
an attractive set of figures. 
Year’s profits should be around 
50 per cent higher at £15.5m. 

The American chief execu- 
tive has reinvented the group, 
once renowned for its flowery 
frocks, which had seemed to 
lose its way and was running 
hard just to stand still. 

Bank of Scotland also offers 
figures this week, it should pro- 
duce around £660m, a 21 per 
cent increase; a dividend of 
&2p is suggested, representing 
a 20 per cent advance. 
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Insurers may cough up for tobacco industry lawsuits 



-Y-v* 
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Jim Levi 


The insurance industry could soon 
face massive claims from tobacco 
manufacturers seeking to spread 

the $300bn cost of settling an 
avalanche of lawsuits in US courts. 

Tobacco industry leaders, it was re- 
vealed last week, have begun secret 
talks with the anti-smoking lobby 
lawyers in hopes of getting immunity 
from litigation. In return, the tobacco 
firms would pay up to $300bn 

(£185hn) in compensation over 25 
years. The compensation is said to 
be equivalent to a quarter of the US 
tobacco industry's annual revenues. 

The attempt to strike a deal may 
not work. It is felt that to grant the 
industry the blanket immunity it is 


see long might be unconstitutional 
But it may well have been prompted 


health care and welfare attributed to 
tobacco use. 


viction that the insurance companies 
would have to cough up a large pro- 
portion of the money. This would 
arise from claims under general 
liability insurance policies - some of 
them written as long ago as the 1930s. 

The tobacco companies might 
also be seeking a settlement because 
they do not relish the prospect of 
fighting lawsuits on a second front 
- suing insurance companies at the 
same time as defending themselves 
against all the other court actions. 
These are coming both from indi- 
viduals and from more than 20 state 
governments and local authorities 
across the US suing for the cost of 


Until recently it had been thought 
' exclusion clauses meant 


that policy i 

the tobacco giants had no insurance 
cover against any court awards. 
Last month, however, the attorney- 
general for Louisiana — pursuing the 
state’s healthcare cost reimburse- 
ment suit against the tobacco com- 
panies - decided to drag the 
insurance industry into the case. 

It named more than 100 in<anflnrp- 
companies as co-defendants in its 
action. The names indude Royal In- 
surance, Zurich Insurance, Allianz 
and Lloyd’s of London. Louisiana’s 
attorney-general’s office has dis- 
covered more than 750 general lia- 
bility insurance policies written from 


1950 to 1997 covering & number of 
tobacco manufacturers, wholesalers 
and vending companies. 

This development has seriously 
worried the tobacco companies. The 


coming defendants might mean the 
tobacco companies might lose con- 
trol of their own defence. Their in- 
surance company co-defendants 
might force them to disclose more 
embarrassing evidence of their past 
strategies. In the past stolen secret 
or internal tobacco industry docu- 
ments have been disclosed during 
court hearings- They showed the to- 
bacco companies attempting to sup- 
press their own research on the 
health effects of smoking and the ad- 
dictrveness of nicotine. 


Michael Broughton, BAT Indus- 
tries’ dhief executive, whose offshoot. 
Brown & WflEamson, is among the 
leading defendants in the US litiga- 
tion, is believed to be privately con- 
vinced the company has considerable 
valid insurance cover in place. At next 
Friday's annual meeting in London 
he may be willing to clarify the com- 
pany’s position to shareholders. 

Meanwhile two insurance analysts 
at merchant bankers Scfaioders, Paul 
Hodges and Bruce Davidson, have 
produced a lengthy research docu- 
ment strongly arguing that for the . 
tobacco companies, and SAT in par- 
ticular. "comprehensive general 
liabiHly insurance coverage probably 
exists tor a variety of tobacco-relat- 
ed claims' 7 . 


Mr Hodges says: “It js pwbab e 
that insurance coverage is avanaow 
up to the late 1960s and, ffl some 
cases, beyond. This factor may sig- 
nificantly the financial im- 

pact upon tobacco companies. 

The Schraders research has been 

circulating among financial institu- 
tions for several weeks. There is no 
suggestion that BAT disagrees with 

its tradings. This is perhaps not sur- 
prising since Schraders concludes 
BAT shares to be “outstanding val- 
ue” at 528p. 

“We believe a balanced valuation 
of BAT Industries indicates a share 
price of 67Qp to 830p per share.” Mr 
Hodges says. The current stock mar- 
ket value of BAT implies a 
tive valuation" of the group s US 


tobacco interests of 1 73pa share, he 
adds. He believe 
tcrests are worth £5bn - or loop a 
share. His cakulatiomL he pomBsooi, 
make no allowance for the effectof. 
any possible demerger ° f the tobaorg 

and insurance interests. 

BAT Industries* investor relations 
director, Ralph Edmondson, says Mr 
Hodges has done \ clever and , 
novel piece of research . He adds: 
“It is tosed on the idea there is suf- 
ficient latitude in the language of old 
general liability insurance policies 
written in the Sixties and earlier to 
allow for grounds for making an in- 
surance claim." But he stressed 
Brown and Williamson had exclud- 
ed insurance cover for personal in- 
juries for many years. 
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Galileo ready to relaunch Co-operative Wholesale Society bid as both sides trade insults. Lanica accused of ‘mis-information’ 

Regan accused 





' firm Centcre-Hoott * 


over offshore 


Co-op payments 


Jeremy Warner 


The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society' yesterday accused An- 
drew Regan, the financier who 
has been stalking the move- 
ment. of “a campaign of misin- 
formation" against its senior 
executives as Mr Regan's 
Galileo shell company insisted 
it would be ready to relaunch its 
bid “within days". 

At the same time the CWS 
stepped up its efforts to get to 
the bottom of a secret £2m pay- 
ment by Mr Regan to a Cayman 
Islands company, denouncing 
his explanation of the payment 
as "wholly incredible”. 

Graham Melmoth, chief ex- 
ecutive of CTWS, has written to 
Mr Regan s merchant bank ad- 
viser, Lord Hambro, expressing 
dismay that the bank could as- 
sociate itself with Mr Regan's 
break-up bid and posing serious 
questions about the payment 

The letter challenges Lord 
Hambro to explain "a significant 
payment that was made by 
Hobson [Mr Regan's former 
company] to a Cayman Islands 
company. Trellis International". 
It invites him to investigate the 
matter “for evidence of fraud 
against the CWS". 

A spokesman for Mr Regan 


insisted yesterday there was 
“nothing suspicious about the 
payment” which was made to a 
British-based businessman, 
Ronald Zimet, for his help in 
negotiating the extension of a 
contract with CWS. 

“Mr Zim et doesn't live in the 
Cayman Islands,” the spokes- 
man explained, “but he isa man 
who likes to structure his affairs 
in a tax-efficient manner." 

Mr Melmoth's letter had not 
shaken Hambro's commitment 
to or confidence in Mr Regan 
“one jot” and Lord Hambro 
would reply to the CWS letter 
this week. 

In it Mr Melmoth explains 
how when Mr Regan bought die 
CWS’s food manufacturing in- 
terests in 1994, the CWS en- 
tered a three-year agreement to 
purchase products made by the 
businesses. Soon afterwards the 
supply agreement “was ex- 
tended for a further two and a 
hahyears, thereby considerably 
increasing the value of Hobson’s 
business". 

CWS received a payment of 
£2. 85m for the extension, which 
was negotiated on behalf of the 
CWS by Allan Green and 
David Chambers. 

These two executives were 
suspended by the CWS last 


week after Mr Green was 
caught on video secretly meet- 
ing with Mr Regan in a hotel car 
park in Beaconsfield. Bucking- 
hamshire. 

According to Mr Melmoth, 
the relatively low level of the 
£2. 85m payment and the timing 
of the extension, coming so 
early in the agreement’s life, 
caused concern among Mr 
Green’s colleagues at the time. 

“It has subsequently come to 
our attention that a significant 
payment was made by Hobson 
to a Cayman Islands company. 
Trellis International, purporting 
to be for services rendered in 
connection with the negotiation 
of the extension." 

Mr Melmoth insists that 
CWS’s files contain no refer- 
ence whatsoever to any in- 
volvement of Trellis or of any 
other intermediary in the ne- 
gotiations for the extension. 

Supporters of Mr Regan last 
night questioned how the CWS 
came by its knowledge of the 
Trellis payment, which they said 
was privileged and confidential 
information. 

However, they added that 
Swiss Bank Corporation and 
KPMG, now acting for the 
CWS, would have access to 
such information since at the 



Serious questions: Graham Melmoth wrote to Andrew Regan’s merchant bank adviser. Lord Hambro, about the break- 
up bid. CWS executives at the centre of the storm are (top right) Allan Green and David Chambers 


time of the extension they were 
acting for Mr Regan. 

“There must be some suspi- 
cion of breach of confidence," 
a Lanica spokesman said. “Both 
KPMG and SBC approved all 
aspects of the deal, as did 
CWS’s chief executive at the 
time, David Skinner.” 

According to Galileo, Mr 
Zimet was a key man in the ne- 
gotiations, some of which took 
place in SBC's offices. 

Mr Zimet approached Mr 
Regan and said that he could 
renegotiate the contract for 
£5m. Mr Regan agreed that if 
be could do it for less, then he 
should keep the difference. 


“CWS was very happy with the 
deal at the. time. If uwy now feel 
they sold for too little, then that 
is their look-out. They were 
plainly badly advised at the 
time,” the Lanica spokesman 
said. 

But the CWS stuck to ils line. 
“We would not have sent that 
letter unless we were sure of our 
information. The question re- 
mains the same. 

“Why on earth is it necessary 
to go to a middle man in the 
Cayman Islands to negotiate the 
extension of a contract? It is 
totally unbelievable,” a 
spokesman said. 

The CWS was alerted to the 


possibility of“treacteiy” among 
its executives when Mr Cham- 
bers submitted his February 
expenses. These included the 
costs of a weekend stay at Dur- 
rants Hotel in London. The in- 
voice stated the reservation 
had been made by Lanica, Mr 


R^gan’squoted company. 


The CWS dismissed claims 
from the Regan camp that Lan- 
ica had been speaking with a 
large number of CWS execu- 
tives, all of whom were sup- 
portive of his plans. “Mr 
Melmoth has never met the 
man and as for Alan Prescott, 
chairman of the Co-op Bank, he 
has met Mr Regan omy once on 


an unrelated business matter,” 
a spokesman said. 

Galileo, the vehicle through 
which Mr Regan is planning to 
launch his assault, was this 
weekend redrawing its bid doc- 
uments to comply with a court 
order won by CWS. 

The High Court last Friday 
banned Galileo from using any 
confidential information about 
the CWS obtained from Mr 
Green or by other methods. 

As disclosed in 77ie Indepen- 


dent on Saturday, Allied Irish 
Banks has been lined up by Mr 


Regan to buy the Co-op Bank 
in the event of a successful bid 
for the CWS. 


Private detectives and surveillance experts tailed him 


Kathy Marks 


Tbe Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety yesterday confirmed it had 
hired a firm of private detectives 
and surveillance experts. Con- 
trol Risks, to trail Andrew Re- 
gan and CWS executives 
suspected or dealings with him. 

However, the CWS stressed 
the firm had been retained for 


the sole purpose at obtaining ev- 
idence against CWS controller 
of retail operations Allan Great 
and the surveillance operation 
had now been called off. 

Mr Regan and his team 
claimed they were followed at 
the weekend while on a briefing 
visit to the City offices of the 
Sunday Telegraph. Under the 
caption “the surveillance cam- 


eraman who was trailing 
them”, the newspaper carried 
a picture of a suspicions- look- 
ing man in a doth cap giving the 
thumbs-up. 

The CWS said: “He was 
nothing to do with ns. Either 
there is a second party trailing 
him or, more likely, Mr Regan 
set the whole thing up to 
blacken our name.” 


The case highlights a grow- 
ing use of surveillance and hi- 
tech spying techniques in 
industry and commerce. City 
investment banks suspect they 
are increasingly prey to so- 
phisticated electronic spying 
gadgetry, used to collect Incra- 
tive inside information. 

As industrial espionage be- 
comes more commonplace, the 


market In eavesdropping and 
bugging equipment is booming. 
The following devices are 
among the sophisticated tech- 
nology now available. 

• For security-conscious com- 
panies, perhaps the most wor- 
rying development on the 
market is laser equipment that 
can pick up vibrations caused 
by voices on a wfndowpane and 


then decode the distortions in 
the returning laser beam into 
sound. The equipment can be 
set np outside a building so 
there is no need to gain access. 
• Minute “pim-hole" cameras 
that can be disguised as wrist- 
watebes and cigarette lighters, 
or concealed in places as ap- 
parently innocuous as the stud 
on a briefcase. 


• Should you wish to tape a 
business meeting discreetly, 
credit card-sized cassette ma- 
chines are available that can 
record for np to six hours on a 
single tape. 

• Those who suspect they are 
being secretly recorded can 
fight back with a derice that 
generates “white noise”, im- 
pairing the quality of the tape. 


Pressure 
on rates 
despite 
pay data 


I ► ^-4 


Diane Coyle 

and Chris Godsmark 


Pressure for an early post-elec- 
tion hike in interest rates will in- 
tensify this week despite new 
evidence from the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry showing 
that pay rises remain muted. 

Fierce price competition and 
the strong pound kept pay 
awards in the manufacturing in- 
dustry to 3.2 per cent in the 
three months to March, ac- 
cording to today's CBI survey, 
the same rate os the previous 
quarter. Surprisingly, the CBI 
said pay rises in the buoyant ser- 
vice sector dropped slightly, 
from 3.8 to 3.7 per cent. 

The figures suggest that fears 
of a wage spiral as the econo- 
my improves may have been 
overblown. Last week official 
figures showed average earning 
increases edged up to 5 per cent 
in February from 4.75 per cent 
the month before. 

The statistics are at odds 
with the Bank of England's in- 
creasing concern about infla- 
tionary pressure in the booming 
economy. 

Minutes of the March mon- 
etary meeting between Kenneth 
Clarke and Eddie George, due 
to be published on Wednesday, 
are expected to show the Gov- 
ernor yet again pressing for a 
rate rise. Mr George is likely to 
repeat the call to the new Chan- 
cellor on 7 May, the date of the 
next meeting. 

Other reports this week will 
endorse the Governor’s argu- 
ment. The Chartered Institute 
of Marketing says today that the 
marketing managers surveyed 
have become more confident 
about the business outlook. 
The confidence index has re- 
covered to last spring's level 
after a dip late last year and 
early this year. 

Figures due at the end of this 
week for gross domestic prod- 
uct in the first quarter of 1997 
will show that growth has al- 
ready accelerated, according 
to Cfiy economist David Mack- 
ie of JP Morgan. In a research 
note today he predicts a first- 
quarter increase of nearly 1 per 
cent. 
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BSkyB and BT set for landmark digital deal 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


Rupert Murdoch and British 
Telecom look set this week to 
reveal a long-awaited deal to 
subsidise the media tycoon's 
push into digital satellite tele- 
visinn. fuelling concern at their 
increasingly close relationship. 

Industry sources said BSkyB. 
the pay-television business' 40 
per ccm-twitcd b> Mr Mur- 
divh’s News International had 
chosen last Friday to announce 
the agreement. It would create 
a new company to subsidise the 


cost of the set-top boxes that en- 
able viewers to decode digital 
programme signals. 

However, the news was post- 
poned to avoid clashing with 
BTs press conference in 
Madrid which heralded its land- 
mark alliance with Spain's main 
phone network, Telefonica. 

Sources suggested the so- 
called Interactive Services Com- 
pany (Isco) would now be 
iaunched later this week or 
early next week. BSkyB will also 
pledge to offer a digital service 
before the end of this year, 
matching the cable industry’s 


timetable, despite delays to the 
launch of a new dedicated As- 
tra satellite. 

The pay-televiskm group is 
thought to have raised an esti- 
mated £5 00m, of which BT is 
likely to stump up as much as 
£250m. Alongside BT and 
BSkyB shareholders will in- 
dude Midland Bank, which has 
overcome reservations about 
the deal, and Matushita, the 
Japanese electronics giant be- ■ 
hind the Panasonic brand. The 
initial order will be for around 
250,000 boxes. 

Sam Chisholm, BSkyB's chief 


executive, has been negotiating 
for months to pull off one of the 
most audacious coups in the 
group's eventful history. The 
satellite channel needed to cut 
the retaD price of the set-top 
boxes from a manufacturing 
cost of some £500 to around 
£200-£250, about £100 more 
than an existing satellite box, to 
encourage homes to switch to 
digital. With limited resources, 
BSkyB looked for partners who 
would shoulder the burden, re- 
ducing its own commercial risk. 

The prize for BT is the 
chance to squeeze greater use 


out of its domestic phone net- 
work. Unlike the cable opera- 
tors, BSkyB satellite technology 
can only beam signals into 
homes one way. To offer inter- 
- active services the boxes need 
to be connected to a phone line. 
If the service proves popular, 
BT would gain significant 
phone revenues and a new 
weapon in its battle against the 
cable networks. 

The main sticking point has 
been BSkyB's reluctance to in- 
ject its own rash into Isco, 
arguing that its ability to deliv- 
er a strong programme line-up 


to the 200-channel service was 
a guarantee of financial success. 
Equally, BT wanted a bigger 
slice of the equity to reflect its 
larger cash contribution. 

Another stumbling block was 
the telecommunications regu- 
lator’s new guidelines which 
guarantee broadcasters access 
to the boxes on fair terms. Don 
Cnrickshank, the regulator, has 
been studying documents from 
both sides but is not thought to 
have blocked the arrangement 

The Isco deal will come as a 
huge relief to makers of the set- 
top boxes. 


In Brief 


• The U K’s owner-managed businesses grew rapidly last year 
aooordmgto a survey today by accountants KPMG, creating almost 
3/jJUU extra jobs. It translates mto an average of 12 new employees 
per company, an increase of 6 per cent over 1995. Thesuivev 
based on a sample of 3,000 companies, said owner-managed busi- 
grew M per cent and turnover by 13.5 

^ vever growth varied sharply across Britain. 
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k Excha “? e “ 10 create a new screen-based market 

J warraals , a form of options to buv shares. 
The Exchange said there were currently more than 100 current 
lrading "F 8 conducted on a numbcr^SE 
^ e -2 ew ll sei y ice should make prices more visi- 
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Manufacturers are increasingly having to tailor or custnW 
product ranges to suit the requirements of customers 
‘°* sm 7 c 5\ b ; the Department oflrade and Industry.' teFoun- 
datwn for Manufacturing Industry and IBM nf nL 0 ^ n 
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BILL ROBINSON 


‘\bu get scares 
followed by denials 
. fallowed by damaging 
V pledges.. The 
scare/denial/piedge 
syndrome is the main 
reason we don’t have 
a broadly based 
VAT system' 


Taxing pension funds could be good for our health 


G eneral elections are bad for the health 
of our tax system, because in election ' 
campaigns you get tax scares followed by de- 
nials followed by damaging pledges. The 

scare/d eniaj/pj edge syndrome « the mam n»a- , 
son we don't have a broadly based VAT sys- 
tem. -We’ve seen it happen so often. Party X 
accuses P&ny y of having secret plans to im- 
pose VAT on food. Party Y denies it, but the 
denial is unconvincing until the Minister ! 
maxes a formal on-the-record pledge never 
to impose VAX on food. The result of this i 
process, repealed in many fields, is that when i 
the election's over a number of sensible nob 
icy options have been ruled out. 

However there is one area of the tax sys- 
tem - the taxation of companies- that seems 
to be immune to the scare/denial/piedge dis- 
ease, probably because it is so complicated 
that nobody understands h. That is a pity be- 
cause it raises some interesting issues that 
deserve to be debated in the election cam- 

nellng national savings intl^i^estment? 
Does the City have too much power? Should 
we give the managers of our large pics more 
influence? 

These issues are all raised by the pcsabDity, 
much discussed in City circles recently, that 
Gordon Brown might seek to raise revenue 
by a further raid on the pension funds. It 
would be easy to do, and difficult for the Con- 
servatives to oppose, because Mr Tamont 
showed the way in his last (1993) Budget 
That raised £lbn {in a way that few could 
quite understand on Budget day) by cutting 
the value of the tax credit given oh the dis- 
tribution of dividends. The option of a fur- 
ther redaction in the tax credit is stiD there, 
though it will not be so easy now as the pen- 
sion funds have marshalled their defences. 


. Mr Brown will not want to offend the City 
by imposing a net increase m the corporate 
tax burden (which would lead directly to a 
fall in share prices). But suppose he were to 
usethepnxxedsfi^reduongtltetaxcTC^ 
it to cut corporation tax, m a revenue-neu- 
tral reform. He would then be able to 
argue, as I shall explain, that he was imple- 
menting a set of measures designed to in- 
crease investment and to ensure that a greater 
share of profits are reinvested in the busi- 
nesses that generate them. 

Such a reform would address an impor- 
tant economic issue: who is the best judge 
of how the nation’s savings should be in- 
vested? Is it the companies which generate 
a substantial portion of those savings them- 
selves and usually have plans to reinvest them 
in the business? Or is it the financial insti- 
tutions which advise the vast pension funds 


that now own over a quarter of British in- 
dustry? It would be very New Labour to wrest 
these derisions from the City and empow- 
er the managers of UK pic. 

Al the moment the tax system gives, 
strong incentives to companies to give their 
profits bade to the financial institutions as 
dividends rather than reinvest them in their 
own business. Those incentives derive from 
the highly privileged tax status of the pen- 
sion funds whose views businesses cannot 
afford to ignore. The institutions have a duty 
to jjet the best deal for the pensioners whose 
sayings they are looking after. And in pur- 
suit of that legitimate duty they put pressure 
on companies to hand back their profits, so 
that they can pick up the tax credit, rather 
than reinvest them. 

The privileged tax status enjoyed by the 
pension funds does cot simply derive from 


Dividend yields and payouts 


ife* : 





the fact that they pay no income tax on their 
dividend receipts. Thai is only right and prop- 
er. The real privilege is that they also pay 
very little corporation tax. When a company 
pays dividends to a higher-rate taxpayer, in- 
come tax plus corporation tax is levied at a 
combined rate of 50 per cent If the dividends 
go to a basic-rale taxpayer they bear only cor- 
poration tax at 33 per cent. But when divi- 
dends are paid to a pension fund, the 
combined tax rate is only 16 per cent. 

There is room for argument as to the 
proper scale of the fiscal privileges accorded 
to the pension funds, but what is potentially 
damaging is that the privilege is limited to 
distributed profits. Retained profits are 
taxed at the full corporation tax rate of 33 
per cent. The effect of this unequal tax treat- 
ment is that if a company reinvests its prof- 
its in a project of its own choosing, it has to 
show 3 return that is 23 per cent better than 
the market to satisfy its institutional share- 
holders. So we have a situation where pen- 
sion funds are bound to press the managers 
to distribute rather than retain profits. And 
that means the City rather than the managers 
of UK pic determines where the next round 
of investments are made. 

These incentives appear to have had an 
effect on behaviour. The charts below show 
that dividend yields are higher in the UK than 
in any other G7 country, and the proportion 
of company profits distributed as dividends 
has mereasea dramatically since the mid-SOs. 

In the light of these facts, Mr Brown might 
well conclude that the pension funds could 
afford to pay a little more tax, especially if 
the money were used to give an across-the- 
board incentive to investment (ie reducing 
the corporation tax rate). Tbring the profits 
distributed to pension funds more heavily to 


tax profits retained in companies more 
lightly is a way of levelling a playing field tilt- 
ed in favour of dividend distribution. 

It is a policy laDor-made for New Labour. 
Many unconnected voters probably share the 
view of the ft (eloquently set out in Will 
Hutton's book The State We’re In) that the 
City has altogether too much power and in- 
fluence. They see the financial institutions 
which provide money to British industry as 
short-termist and greedy, demanding large, 
and quick, returns on their investments. 
Things are better organised, many believe, 
in Japan and Germany where companies are 
able, without Gty institutions breathing 
down their necks, to retain their profits and 
reinvest them in sound long-term projects. 

Reducing the tax break on dividend dis- 
tributions would reduce, though not elimi- 
nate, the strong incentives to recycle profits 
via the financial institutions. In that sense 
it would reduce the power of “the City” and 
increase the power of managers in UK pic. 

Would it be sensible? My own view is that 
in a completely tax-neutral world, company 
managers would probably be too inclined to 
put money in their own pet projects rather 
than gjve it back to the shareholders. The 
incentives to distribute are a powerful in- 
centive to subject all investment to the most 
rigorous market tests and in that sense they 
encourage efficient investment. These in- 
centives may have been too powerful in the 
past, which is why 1 think Mr Lamonl got it 
about right when he reduced them a bit in 
1993, achieving a much-needed reduction in 
the PSBR at the same time. But then I would 
say that I was advising him at the time! 

Bill Robinson is a director of the consultancy 
London Economics 


Unilever facing rebellion over 
£800m pension fund surplus 


. r Chris Godsmark 
and Michael Harmon 

,7 Unilever, the Anglo-Dutch con- 
sumer goods giant, is facing a 
rebellion by pensioners at the 
. group's annual meeting next 
month in a row over an £S00m 
. pension fond surplus. 

Tlie pensioners' action group, 
(he Committee of Unilever 
Pensioners, plans to challenge 
the company's decision to use 
about £300m of the surplus 
from the fond, most of which 
will pay for a contributions, tyql- 
iday. . . 

Their battle is the latest to 
highlight the controversial issue 
of how companies use. per- 
fectly legally, surplus cash ac- 
cumulated in pensions schemes. 

Hurley Bovd, a former senior 


manager with Birds Eye foods 
and a Unilever employee for 33 
years, said the campaign to im- 
prove members' benefits was 
building up considerable sup- 
port from the group’s 40,000 
pensioners. “I've spoken to em- 
ployees who said they’d prefer 
to continue paying cootrflwtions 
to the scheme if it gives better 
pensions benefits at the end of 
It," he said. 

Of the £800m current surplus 
about £220m was used to give 
the company and employees a 
contributions holiday while 
£70m has this yqftf gtine to imr 
prove benefits to pensioners. 
Only those with pensions worth 
less than £5,000 a year or the 
very elderly have received the 
frill benefit of the extra cash. 

The pensioners have also 


complained that they have no 
representation on the fond's 12- 
member board of trustees. 
Under the new Pensions Act. 
Unilever has written to fund 
members asking them to vote to 
approve the way the scheme's 
24 trustees are elected. Half are 
Chosen by the company and half 

elected by ‘^delegates'’ picked to 
represent the workforce. 

Mr Boyd, 78. argued that this 
arrangement was undemocratic. 
“In effect the management get 
an in-built majority" At the agm 
inXrindoo on 6 May, the pen- . 
doners intend to raise the issue 
with the Unilever board. 
Unilever said it understood the 
pensioners' concerns but in- 
sisted the scheme had- worked 
well for many years. 

The row comes as two pen- 


sioners fighting a legal battle 
with the National Grid to re- 
cover £46m removed from their 
pension fund may have to rep- 
resent themselves in the High 
Court when the company begins 
its appeal next month against a 
ruling by the Pensions Om- 
budsman. . 

David Laws and Reg Mayes 
have been refused funding by 
the Grid and the trustees of the 
fund to hire a barrister for the 
appeal hearing, which has been 
set down for 19 May. 

They have been told in a let- 
ter that the Pensions Ombuds- 
man, who earlier this year, 
ordered the Grid to repay the 
£46m of a £7 Dm surplus, may 
not be represented in court 
either. Unless the two pen- 
sioners are granted “pre-emp- 


Demerger could value 
Cordiant at £800m 


five costs" at a hearing before 
the High Court expected to take 
place next week, they w31 have 
to represent themselves. 

The outcome of the appeal is 
crucial since if the High Court 
upholds the Ombudsman's rul- 
ing it could leave the electricity 
industry faring a pensions bill 
totalling more than £lbn. 

In a landmark ruling the 
Ombudsman concluded that 
the Grid had acted unlawfully 
by removing the surplus and dis- 
tributing only 30 per cent of it 
to pensioners. 

Meanwhile, in a linked hear- 
ing, National Power is due to ap- 
pear in the High Court next 
month in a test case to estab- 
lish whether it, too, acted law- 
fully in removing a similar 
surplus from its pension fund. 


Chris Godsmark 

Radical plans to break up Cor- 
diant, the advertising empire 
created by the Saatchi brothers, 
are expected to be confirmed to- 
day, ending weeks of specula- 
tion about the group's future. 

Bob Seelert, Corduant’s chief 
executive, and Charlie Scott, 
chairman, are to propose split- 
ting the business into three 
separate companies, two of 
which will be publicly floated. 
The demerger would see 
Saatchi & Saatchi Advertising 
Worldwide quoted on the .UK 
stock market and Bates, the US 
agency bought by the brothers 
in 19S6, floated in New York. 

The plans sever the remain- 
ing links with the Saatchi broth- 
els’ ill-fated quest to build their 


company into the world's big- 
gest advertising agency. Since 
the late 1980s the group, for- 
merly known as Saatchi & 
Saatchi. was hit by a series of 
setbacks culminating in the ac- 
rimonious defection of the 
brothers, Maurice and Charles, 
two years ago. They formed a 
rival agency, M&C Saatchi, 
which poached the Conservative 
Party’s long-standing account 
The latest strategy, hatched 
by advisers SBC Warburg, is an 
attempt to unlock hidden value 
for investors. Rumours of a 
demerger have already pushed 
Cordiant shares up from a low 
of 9(L5p this year to 130p, valu- 
ing the company at £57 7m. 
Some analysts have suggested 
a break-up value of up to 200p 
a share, valuing the separate 


businesses at more than £800m. 
■fivo years ago Cordiant raised 
£127m in a rescue rights issue 
at just 60p a share. 

The demerger of Bates is 
thought to have gone down 
well with large corporate clients 
and staff. In the US, Bates has 
been prevented from aggres- 
sively bidding for work from 
consumer goods companies be- 
cause Saatchi & Saatchi Ad- 
vertising Worldwide in London 
counts as one of its biggest 
clients Procter and Gamble, 

ThtflmhMement in thejig- 
saw is Zenith Media, Cordiant’s 
advertising space-buying arm, 
which wiU be jointly owned by 
the two agencies. The top jobs 
in the demerger are likely to be 
go to existing executives. 
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Queen’s Awards 


^ SPECIAL REPORT 


Why it is vital to 



away 


* 


EqxiHir.EKnMr.easy. Bui the 
past 12 niL-nihs have seen the 
business ot selling abroad 
becoming progressively harder 
;«s sterling reeowred its strength 
to stand at let cb last seen when 
the pound was in the European 
Exchange Rate Mechanism. 

For the 110 winners of the 
Queen's Award for Export 
Achievement, today provides an 
chance to sit back and enjoy the 

recognition of past performance 
before rejoining the struggle 
with exchange rates and aggres- 
sive overseas competitors. 

The export successes are 
joined by 16 winners for tech- 
nological achievement and eight 
forenvironmemaJ achievemenL 

Ian Campbell, director 
general of the Institute of 
Export, said the difficulties 
caused bv the appreciation of 
sterling' had already been 
reflected in a fall in short-term 
confidence of leading exporters. 


Lynne Curry and Martin Whitfield introduce this report on the Queen’s Awards to businesses 


He says: “It’s getting tougher 
to sell in overseas markets. A 
year ago companies were selling 
to Germany at 120 marks to die 
pound. This year it is 180. That 
makes British goods dearer and 
German ones cheaper." 

The exporters' dilemma is 
vividly demonstrated by the 
fortunes of British Steel, one of 
this year’s export winners, with 
more than half of the company's 
£3 billion sales going overseas. 

Despite the success. British 
Steel last mouth announced 
the bringing forward of a £165m 
cost-cutting and redundancy 
programme, partly because of 
the strength of sterling and the 
increased competitiveness of 
other European steelmakers. 

Further evidence of the 
erosion of confidence is 
expected on Wednesday In the 


CBTs latest industrial trends 
survey. Sudhir Junankar, the 
CBI's Associate Director of 
Economic Analysis, said strong 
domestic demand bad helped to 
replace lost overseas business. 

Last month's figures showed 
35 per cent of firms said their 
export order books were below 
normal, while 17 per cent said 
they were above normal. He 
says: “The strength of sterling is 
beginning to take its toll. Export 
orders are at their weakest level 
since November 1993.” 

New tactics have to be 
employed in more difficult 
markets. Many small exporters 
do not take any precautions 
against currency movements, 
but they are increasingly looking 
to overseas currency accounts, 
and a range of more sophisti- 
cated products offered by banks 


to limit the risk on future orders. 
While currency levels may 
produce temporary problems 
for companies, Mr Campbell 
believes British exporters are in 
better shape than in previous 
decades and that longer-term 
confidence remains high. 

He says: "The quality of our 
export sales is very much higher 
than it was in the 1970s. We 
have become far better at 
■making things and at looking 
after our customers. Exports are 
not sold solely on price. For 
example, people who want to 
boy a Spice Girls record are not 
too worried about the exact 
price, they want the record.” 

No record ounpany is a 1997 
winner - the Spice Girls will 
haw to wait untfi 1998 for their 
success to register - but there 
are numerous examples of the 


attractiveness of a uniquely - 
British product in overseas 
markets. Dr Martens shoes, 
Marks and Spencer do ties and 
Bass beers show the popularity 
of British brand names. 

Success has come to many, 
aware of the differences of 
nationalities. Astracast, a sub- 
sidiary of Spring Ram Holdings, 
has investigated the different 
tastes of European customers in 
the bathroom with a view to. 
designing products to meet 
individual requirements. 
Inversek, a speciality paper 
manufacturer with plants in 
Scotland and Somerset, offers 
bespoke products to try to 
escape the cyclical nature of the 
paper industry. 

The list of winners also high- 
lights the unsung heroes of the 
economy. Companies like 


Bridgeport Machines, of 
Leicester, winning its second 
amort award for the sale of 
advanced computer-aided 
drilling and lathe equipment, 
would admit to not being house- 
hold names. Bui Ian Smith, 
general manager international 
marketing, said the award 
marked the company out from 
its competitors. 

He says: "Our machines are 
used to making everything from 
aircraft parts to chocolate bars. 
Having the Queen's Award on 
our paperwork and on our busi- 
ness cards shows we axe a 
quality company, that is going 
somewhere. Everybody likes to 
work for a successful business.” 

This year's total of 134 
winners is five more than in 
1996, hut well short of the 
record 175 winners of 1990. 


Applications judged by the 
Queen's Award panel rose to 
1,724 from 1,561 in 1996, the 
highest level since 1 99 3. About 
25 per cent of winners are 
successful af their first attempt 
and more than half have never 
won a Queen's award before. 

Neariy a quarterof the export 

winners and nearly a third of 




than 50 employees and 56 per’ 
cent of winners have under 2 00 
staff. They mix happily with 
international giants like Toyota, 
Sony, IBM and GPT 

Manufacturing companies 
dominate the awards with just 
11 per cent representing 'invis- 
ibles” winners. Information 
providers like Business Monitor 
international which produces 
risk reports, Financial 
En gine ering (conferences and 


book directories) ^^eOpcn 
Universitv Business bchool are 
the exceptions. Bartle Bogle 
Hejzarty, the advertising ageory, 
a second success 
SSort award for its overseas 
^paignsforastnngofmter- 
natiSbrand names.Stna 

during the 1996 award. the 
company has picked up 
overseas clients and has opened 
an office in Singapore. 

All the winners have «* 
right to use the Queen s Award 

s^bolforfive^andme 

eligible to reapply, ^ 
avrexds, three for technology 
and two for environment went 
to existing award holders. 

A similar number of entrants 
are expected for the 1998 

awaids. Although exporung m 
1997 may be tough, Ian Smith 
of Bridgeport Machines is 

relaxed about what this means. 

“You just have try a littteharder. 
.Be a little more active." 


Japanese 
firms are 
leading 
the way 


The influence of inward invest- 
ment is shown by the fact that 
a quarter of the winners of the 
Queen’s Award for Export have 
overseas parent companies. 
American, German, Scan- 
dinavian and Dutch companies 
have long featured in the list of 
winners, while a new entry is 
those with a Japanese parent. 

Japanese firms have invested 
more than US$39 billion in 
Britain since 1980, a large 
proportion of the total in manu- 
facturing. Toyota, heading this 
year’s Japanese export winners, 
was the fifth largest vehicle 
exporter from Britain. Its effect 
on the British balance of 
payments was a positive £444m. 

Sony, another famous 
Japanese name, is one of eight 
environmental winners. Tne 
company is proud of the award 
which shows a commitment not 
just to manufacture, but to inno- 
vation at its South Wales plant 

The award recognises the 
gains in a new soldering tech- 
nique which reduces .waste 
products by 90 per cent by 
carrying out the process in an 



Vision thing: Japanese firms Ifre Panasonic have contributed to the inward investment hi Britain Photograph: Rob Stratton 


atmosphere of nitrogen, rather 
than oxygen. An initial invest- 
ment of £250,000 is producing 
an annual saving of an equiva- 
lent amount, while the tech- 
nique is being exported to other 
Sony plants around the world. 

Panasonic, through its 
Matsushita manufacturing arm, 
has entered the select band of 
double winners for export. Its 
plant at Thatcham, near 
Newbuw, Berkshire, won an 
award for the sale of digital 
mobile telephones, while the 


company's factory at Cardiff 
exported record numbers of 
televisions and microwave ovens. 
Matsushita employs more than 
3,000 workers at its two British 
factories, with exports to more 
than 50 countries. 

Seinosuke Kuraku, managing 
director of Matsushita Electric 
(Europe), says: “The Queen's 
Awards are recognised around 
the world as one of the most 
prestigious awards for busi- 
nesses to receive. To win not just 
one, but two, awards ra the same 


year is a tribute to the commit- 
ment of our workforce and to 
the quality of our products.” 
Whisky may seem like an 
essentially British product, but 
celebrations over the second 
successive export win for 
Morrison Bowmore Distillers 
will be celebrated in Tbyko as 
well as its home city of Glasgow. 
Morrison Bowmore is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Suntoiy, of 
Japan. Exports have increased 


75 per cent since the first win 
in 1996 and represent three- 


quarters of production. 

NEC Semiconductors, 
another Japanese-owned com- 
pany, exports over 80 per cent 
of theproduction from its plant 
in Livingston, Wst Lothian. Bill 
Gold, senior administration 
manager, said the company has 
invested more than £S0fitn shoe 
setting up in Scotland in 1982 
and now employs 1^600 workers. 

He said ‘At feast four or five 
other Japanese companies have 
come here because of us and we 
are very proud of that.” 


Percell Group able to 
count its double gains 




Counting money bas proved 
doubly profitable for the Pexcell 
Group with Queen's Awards for 
both export and technology. 
The company, which employs 60 
people in Newport, South 
whies, has joined an elite for 
those organisations winning 
twoawardsinthesameyear.lt 
also won an award in 1996. 

Percell's success is based on 

electronic counters foi^baS 
notes and coins. The company ■ 
exports to 25 countries and its 
products are used in banks and 
in large retailers. The machine, 
developed by Fercefi’s founder 
Edgar Biss, allows fast counting 
of notes by weight and can 
take account of differences of 
currency and even the fluctua- 
tions caused by the amount of 
water in the atmosphere. 

Mr Bits said he was looking 
for further growth with the 
development of new product 
ranges for TeQermate. He says: 
“We have an excellent customer 
base with Noe dqp organisations 
which are rapidly expanding 
their retail operations. We are 
proud that such a small company 
can provide these giants with the 
answer to- their own cash 
management problems.” 

European Gas TVirbines 


combines exports and environ- 
mental achievement for its two 
successes. The large turbine 
generators - mainly for indus- 
trial and offshore markets - cost 
around £lm each and are 
exported from the company’s 
Lincoln factory to 79 countries 
around the world. 

. EGT*s environmental award 
is for the development of a new 
low emission combustor unit for 
its range of turbines which can 
reduced the output of Nitrogen 
Oxide by up to 85 per cent The 
design can also be retrofitted to 
existing machines. 

Winning a double award has 
happened four times for JCB, 
the Staffordshire-based manu- 
facturer of earth moving equip- 
ment. The company has won a 
total of 13 awards since 1969. 

This year’s awards are to the 
Wheeled Loader and Backhoe 
Loader Divisions. The “Wheeled 
Loader division makes large 
loading shovels and has seen 
exports treble to more than 
£20m between 1994 and 1996. 
Exports from the Backhoe 
Division - producing machines 
for the construction industry - 
have risen to £180 m. 

• Multiple winners in telecom- 
munications are GPT which 
has achieved success in both the 


export and technology cate- 
gories. The company, Britain’s 
biggest manufacturer of tele- 
communications systems, also 
won an export award in 19% for 
its family of voice and data 
transmission equipment. 

The technology award is for 
the advances with “black boxes” 
which are at the centre of infor- 
mation technology. New silicon 
chips developed by GPT mean 
equipment that used to take up 
8,000 shelves in the 1970s, now- 
only takes up two shelf spaces. 

The quality of electronic 
engineering developed by Snell 
& Wilcox is demonstrated by # - 
two technology awards, one* } 
shared with Eleetrocraft 
Laboratories. Both companies 
are based in Hampshire and 
work in commercial television 
and video. 

“Supervisor", a new system, 
allows the use of large video 
displays without loss oF screen 
quality. The system allows the 
use of computer graphics as 
well as video film. The joint win 
with Electrocraft involves the 
introduction of a new test 
pattern generators for televi- 
sion broadcasters. More 
compact, the equipment allows 
unlimited scope and accuracy 
for test signals. 



Where kitsch means cash 


The lava lamp and the adjec- 
tive “naff" have been in circu- 
lation for roughly the same 
time. Rarely have the two been 
separated. The lava lamp was 
naff when kitsch was a word 
barely pronounced outside 
Germany, and irony unknown 
in home furnishing. 

But a happy collision of 
naflhess, kitsch, fashion and 
irony has kept the lava lamp in 
production for over 30 years, 
outlasting many of the seaside 
tm speciafists which were its first 
stockists. Its unsophisticated 
appeal is apparently universal 
ana - with some irony -partic- 
ularly marked in Germany, a 
country whose fondness for 
pointless frippery has remained 
one of its less visible features. 

More than 500,000 lamps 
are now made every year at a 
totally ncm~ironk bnck building 
on an industrial estate in Poole, 
Dorset, and 65 per cent of 
them go abroad, mostly to 
Europe. The continental weak- 
ness tor the rising globules of - 
coloured wax has earned the 
company its first export award. 
“The Germans can’t get 
enough,” said Fiona Somerville, 
spokeswoman for the manu- 
facturing company, Crestworth 
Trading; which now trades as 
the more symbolic Mathmos, 
after the evft bubbling force in 
the film BarbareUa. 

The lamps were invented in 



Market eruption: Lara lamps are now in great demand Photograph: Adrian Denrus 


1963 by Edward Craven 
Walker, who remains a director 
of the company. In 1990, it was 
bought by two antique dealers, 
Cressida Granger and David 
Mulley, who saw the potential 
in an era with looser definitions 
of good taste. In fact, they say 
the lamp is no longer naff, and 
have added two more designs 
to the original sixties Astro and 
its seventies companion. Jet. 

“All the lamps nod towards 
the space-age dementia of the 
sixties, hence the names and 
shapes,” Ms Somerville said. 


"They are completely kitsch and 
we make no pretence that 
they’re not, but all sorts of 
people love them - elderly and 
middle-aged. people who obvi- 
ously remember them, down to 
small kids, and students are 
. great buyers.” Original lamps 
- with their slightly toxic 
contents, since changed - now 
retail for about £80, but a new 
one sells at £49.95 at the 
company’s own British shop in 
Drury Lane, London, and in 
gadget and “new age” shops. 

The basic principle is the 


inventor’s original: wa 
water, which heats up wh 
separated light bulb is liL 
rises in random blobs ir 
container. 

AH over the world, the 
popular colour combinat 
none of which nods tow 
subtlety, are red wax in \ 
water, and green wax in 
water. Orange wax in v 
water, and red wax in \i 
water, are also available, in 
orange is thought not « 
bright enough yet to raul 
taste barriers. 


Queen’s Award for Technological 
Achievement ■ 
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Bobden Decorative Products Ltd. 

** proud to receive 

Tta Queen's Award Tor Eapon Arid,™*..,,, 

A Real Roll of Honour 

Special thanks to our worldwide cusUwjn 
their support and to the Borden Dei 
International team and all our employees for th 
omaandu* conuibuti™. which has 
achievement possible ‘ 
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A SPECIAL REPORT 

Brewery 
? knows value 


business in 
the family 


let 


A Bedford brewery which has 
removed widgets from its ran« 
and instituted language courses 
for all its staff has become the 
first family-owned regional 
brewer to win a Queen's Award 
for Export. 

Charles Wells, nm by the 
fourth generation, of the Wells 
‘/\ family, produces Bombardier 
,11 Ale, judged “England's best 1 * at 
"'yi the Brewing Industry Awards 
last year. Each week, 16 lorries 
l. set out from its Eagle Brewery 
[|l in Havelock Street, Bedford, 

*• *1 carrying 30,000 pints of beer 
bound for 23 countries. 

They include Norway, where 
Charles Wells beer sells in the 
most northerly bar in the world, 
in Hammerfest, and Moscow, . 
where brewery representatives 
found Lbe Russians deploying 
redundant nuclear bunkers as 
cold-stores. 

Beer - brewers Bass Beers 
Worldwide have also won an 
export award for (he second 
successive year - is joined by 
breakfast cereals, whisky and 
sweets as the consumable 
dements of this year's awards. 

While Chambers Candy of 
Halesowen has made a success 


of oldrfeshioned English sweets, 
including highly-scented Victo- 
rian cachous, and WJordan 
(Cereals) concentrates on 
unadulterated breakfast cereals 
at its mills at Biggleswade, 
Morrison Bowmore Distillers, 
carrying a seebnd successive 
award home to Glasgow, 
symbolises, a contemporary 
feature in these export awards. 
Although the product is hi g hly 
traditional, the ultimate owners 
are now Japanese (Simtoiy 
bought the company in 1994). - 

The WeDs family, meanwhile, 
is likely to continue for one 
further generation at least. 
Peter Wells, youngest son of 
chairman and managing 
director John Wells, joined the 
company this month. His 
father' s cousins, Paul and Tom, 
are also directors. 

Brewers of Fargo, Old 
Bedford Ale and Bowman beers 
as well as Bombardier, Charles 
Wells began to export its prod- 
ucts in 1979. when John Wells, 
then sales director, undertook 
to learn Italian and secured 
markets in the United States 
and Italy. Wells says: Nobody 
else of our size was exporting - 



faO 

Queen’s Awards 
1997 winners 


Roll out the barrel The Charles Hall brewery, which enjoys great success overseas 


we were then one of the smallest 
flying the fla g. We have hart i(j 
per cent of British exports to 
Italy since the outset .Although 
we are bigger today, we are still 
not a national giant, but export 
more of our brewing output 
than any of the others." 

Mr Wells continued to do all 
the export work himself until 
1985, with the support of his 
secretary, \falerie Whiter- who 
has been at the brewery for 23 
yearn and who stiH calls him “Mr 
John". Although there is now 
a dedicated export manager, 
John James, the key to success, 
according to Mr James, is partly 
the scale of the operation. 

“We are small enough to 
build a close relationship with 
our suppliers," said Mr James. 


We work dosely with our agents 
and distributors. They are often 
invited here to the brewery 
where they can meet a Mr 
Wells. Ihis counts for a lot - 
they can’t meet a Mr Guinness." 
The opportunity to learn other 
languages has been extended to 
all the 409 workforce, including 
the British-Itafian employees 
from Bedford’s large Italian 
community who come to Learn 
“proper" Italian, and to the 
warehouse staff, where 
Manohar Lai Tegi , a fork-lift 
truck driver, can now commu- 
nicate with Italian drivers as be 
loads their vehicles. 

Three miles off the M5 in the 
West Midlands, the Chambers 
Canity Go's premises on a small 
industrial estate are a far cry 


from their product - perfumed 
comfits, dusted chocolate- 
covered blueberry raisins, 
butterscotch and fnrit-flavoured 
drops -and an even further ay 
from the evocative packaging, 
embossed and decorated tins 
depicting country cottages or 
Fhbeige eggs. 

Chambers Candy was formed 
by Roger Inm an and his wife, 
Marion, who developed their 
own recipes and packaging- 
Mr Inman had been managing 
director of Bluebird TbSee, 
bnt from this more robust 
corner of the confectionery 
market he could see a call for 
what might have seemed a 
fading variety of genteel sweets. 
He took the plun ge and set op 
his own business. 


Photograph: Emma Boami 

Mrs Inman says: “It took off 
quite quickly. We worked very 
hard On mfTftttCTng niir sales and 
promoting our products and do 
a number of exhibitions through 
the year, particularly the big 
confectionery and sweets exhi- 
bition in Cologne.” It is the 
Americans, however, who are 
weak for the nostalgic appeal of 
EAmour cachous, while the 
Japanese lap up Oscar and 
Bertie, two Edwardian bears 
whose portraits on the tins 
carry as much appeal as the 
confectionery inside. 

Mrs Inman says: “What we're 
selling isn’t really like a Mars 
Bar. It’s a gift and a keepsake." 
Three-quarters of the product 
is exported, to 40 countries, and 
the workforce now stands at 23. 


Gold medals galore for sportswear firms 


British sports teams struggle 
abroad, but the winning sides 
wear British gear. Speedo Inter- 
national, the swimwear manu- 
facturers which clad the 
Australian and Chinese teams 
in the 19% Atlanta Olympic 
Games, and Proton Textiles, 
makers of the cloth on the 
backs of Glasgow Range rsand 
the German national side, are 
two of the sports and leisure- 
wear companies to gain awards. 


Aquion drysuits, of 
Rotherham, a small company 
established in I9S4, whose 
market includes military and 
co mme rcial customers as well 
as sportsmen, is also winning an 
award for the first time. It oper- 
ates an on-line order and pro- 
cessing system so orders can be 
•made during any working day. 
-' George Costa, managing 
director of Proton, has built up 
an £8 million business In afield 


which seemed doomed: As he 
studied textile economics at 
university, to equip him for the 
family business, he was surr- 
ounded by talk of the demise of 
the British textiles industry. 

But next month, his manu- 
facturing plant will relocate 
from Nottingham to become 
neighbours of Rods Royce in 
Hudmall, Nottinghamshire, in 
preparation for a £2 million 
investment on manufacturing 


machinery. The Nottingham 
plant, which has now been 
outgrown, was set up last year, 
taking over a plastics factory. 

The company, set up in 1986, 
began manufacturing two years 
ago. Mr Costa's family bad 
been textile merchants, but saw 
the need to change to have 
more control. 

He said; “We were dealing 
with manufacturers who 
preferred vertical manufac- 


turing. They were putting down 
large contracts and wanted to 
secure supply. 

“We started out in dress- 
wear manufacture and brought 
those lead times to the sports- 
wear market ” 

The company now exports 
two-thirds of its sales, mostly to 
famous names such as Nike and 
Adidas, who manufacture all 
over the world. With 10 staff in 
the London office and 25 in 


Nottingham, it is one of the 
smallest firms to win an award. 

Speedo, also based in 
Nottingham, has grown its sales 
by 19 per ceDt every year after 
deciding to take a global rather 
than domestic view tinder its 
comparatively recent owners, 
Rsntiand (which also owns other 
sporting names including 
Reebok, Ell esse, Kickers, 
Lacoste shoes. Mitre footballs 
and Berghaus outdoor wear). 


Export achievement 

AGCO limited; Agri Sense 
BCS Ltd; Agrisystems (Over- 
seas) Limited; Airwair 
Limited; Alwayse Engineering 
Ltd; Aquion Lid; Astracast Pic; 
Avxo International Aerospace; 
Lawrence M Barry & Co; 
Bailie Bogle Hearty limited; 
Bass Beers Worldwide 
Limited; Bionet Research 
r jailed; Bisley Office Equip- 
ment limited; Blease Medial 
Equipment Limited; Borden 
Decorative Products Limited; 
Bridgeport Machines limited; 
British Steel pic; Business 
Monitor International Ltd; 
Camborne Holdings limited; 
The Chambers Candy Co Ltd; 
Computational Dynamics 
Limited; Concept Systems 
Limited; Conren Limited; 
Contract Chemicals Limited; 
Crestworth Trading Ltd l/a 
“Maihmos"; Davis & Dann 
Limited; James Dew hurst 
Limited; Electra Polymers & 
Chemicals Ltd; Electrox. A 
Division of 600 UK Ltd; 
Ellison Holdings pic; 
ENTACO Ltd (English Needle 
& Fishing Tickle Co. Ltd); 
Eurocast Bar Limited; Euro- 
pean Gas Tbrbines Ltd Indus- 
trial Gas TLobme Group; Exley 
Publications Ltd; Exsa (UK) 
Ltd Textunsmg Division; The 
Fin Machine Company Ltd; 
Financial Engineering 
Limited; Fletcher Smith 
Limited; Fresh Catch Ltd; 
GPT Public Networks Group; 
Griffin-Woodhouse Limited; 
Harcros Chemicals UK 
T imited, Durham Chemicals 
Division; Henrob Limited; 
John Hogg, Technical Solu- 
tions Ltd* IBM United 
Kingdom limi ted - Greenock 
site; Iggesund Paperboard 
(Wbriangton) Ltd; Innovative 
Technology Limited; Interna- 
tional Gases and Chemicals 
Ti td; International KD Logis- 
tics & Technology Support 
Operations; International 
Systems and Communications 
Ltd: Interpack Worldwide pic; 
Inveresk PLC. Backhoe 
Loader Division; JC Bamford 
Excavators Limited: JCB 
Earthmovers Limited 
(Wheeled Loader Division); W 
Jordan (Cereals) limited; 
Keith Ceramic Materials Ltd; 
Kingston-SCL Ltd; Lansing 
Unde Limited; Marks and 
Spencer Pic; Martin-Baker 
Aircraft Company Limited; 
Matsushita Communication 
Industrial UK Ltd; Matsushita 
Electric (UK) Ltd; Mihtair 
Aviation Limited; Milvan 
Limited; Molins Tobacco 
Machinery T imited. A Diviaop 
of Molins pic; Morgan - 


Europe Ltd; Morrison 
Bowmore Distillers Limited; 
NEC Semiconductors (UK) 
Linmed; Newbridge Networks 
Limited; Nimbus Tfcdmok>£ 5 r& 
Engineering; International 
Limited; Nortel Optoelec- 
tronics; Novartis Grimsby; 
Novocastra Laboratories Ltd; 
Oasis Art & Craft Products 
Ltd; The Open University 
Business School; Orkot 

Limited; Orvec International 
Ltd; PFE International Ltd; 
Pall Europe Limited; Fhnaz 
Ltd; Parallqy limited; FerccD 
Group Ltd; Feriecseal limited; 
BA Inters Plq Pfizer Limited: 
Phoenix Engineering Co Ltd; 
Pipeline Integrity International; 
Pixel Power Umited; Planit 
International Ltd; Plessey 
Semiconductors Limited, GEC 
Plessey Semiconductors; 
Proton Textiles Ltd; REA Wine 
Rack Company Limited; 
Randox Laboratories Lid; 
River Don Castings Limited; 
Scbwitzer (Europe) Limited; 
Shield Diagnostics Limi ted; 
Soil Machine Dynamics 


Umited; Speedo International 
Limited; Structural Polymer 
Systems Limited; Surface tech- 
nology Systems Umited; 
Tensator Limited; Toyota 
Motor Manufacturing (UK) 
Ltd; Thibosound; Urbanhurst 
limited; Victrex pic; Vitacal- 
ender; Wifer Technology Ltd; 
Charles Wells Limited; 
Wolstenholme International 
limi ted; Woodland Potteries 
Limited; 

Technological achievement: 

Amchem Co mpan y l imited; 
Amersham Life Science 
( Amersham Internationa] pic); 
Aspect Vision Care limi ted 
(Manufacturing Division); 
Electrocraft Laboratories 
Limited: GPT Public Networks 
Group; ICG Ltd; 1CI Explo- 
sives Europe; Integrated 
Display Systems Limited 
Percell Group Ltd; Racal 
Avionics 1 imited; Scapa Group 
-Advanced Products Division 
Snell & Wilcox Ud; Snell & 
Wilcox Ltd; VLSI Vision 
Limited; Whipp & Bourne; 
Zeneca LifeStience Molecules; 

Environmental achievement: 

Autoflame Engineering Ltd; 
Cleveland Cascades; Euro- 
pean Gas’Tuibines Ltd; H & 
R Johnson Tiles Limited; 
Laporte pic - Absorbents 

K Division; Rolls- 
Justrial & Marine 
Gas Turbines Ltd; Sony Manu- 
facturing Company United 
Kingdom; Varn Products 
Company Limited. 



Entraco is 
refusing to 
get needled 


Tattoo you: Entaco, the only remaining British firm in the sewing industry, mates over a 
million tattooing needles every week. Phbtograph. John Lawrence 





An established leader in 
optoelectronics technology, 
sophisticated packaging techniques 
- _ ; and advanced electronics, 

X the Qptoelectro) i ics division of 

Nortel (Northern Telecom), 
is proud to have been awarded the . 

' QUEEN'S AWARD 

FOR EXPORT 

ACHIEVEMENT 

We would like to tharik our customers, 
employees and suppliers - whose 
conimued support and commitment 
have contributed so much to our 
success . 
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Optoelectronics, Nortel Umited, 

/■ BrixhamRoad, Paignton, /■ 
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A tattoo was more of a military 
extravaganza than a perma- 
nent fieri] imprint when Entaco, 
a descendant of from the 
English Needle & Fishing 
Tickle Company, put down its 
roots 300 years ago. 

But now Entaco, the only 
remaining company in a once- 
thriving British sewing needle 
industry, makes a million 
tattooing needles every week. 
Along with acupuncture 
needles, fishing books and 
surgical suture needles, they 
represent the modern face of a 
company which also continues 
to produce a weekly total of 11 
milli on hand-sewing needles. 

This harmonious blend of the 
old and new is also found in the 
boardroom and in the company 
ethos. 

Chairman Victor Barley, 53, 
started work on the shop floor 
at IS. in the footsteps of both 
his parents, haring tried and 
failed to become a professional 
cricketer, while Martin Ellis, 
managing director, and Andrew 
Stringer, finance director, are 
both graduates in their early 30s. 

At file same time as Entaco 
has had to adapt its methods 
and margins to modem global 
conditions, it has made an old- 
fashi nned philanthropic pledge 
to its 250 workforce. 

This is to remain in the 
Warwickshire village of Studky, 
where it has been the biggest 
employer for generations. If it 
fails to do so, it pays financial 
penalties. 

This year, on completion of 
a drawn-out management buy- 
out, the company has won its 
first Queen’s Award for Export 
Achievement for selling 75 per 
cent of its output overseas. 
Turnover, which was £2.3 
milli on when Entaco took over 
Needle Industries in 1991, is 
now over £8 miDion. 

One plank of the export base 
it fishing ami Fntam ’l foresight 
in predicting a finite life for the 
net-fishing which has plundered 
fish stocks. 

From a non -existent market 
six years ago, Entaco has devel- 
oped a long-line system using 
stainless steel books and swivels 


to prevent twisting. It is now 
distributed worldwide by two 
Norwegian strategic partners 
and is a £2 milli on annual 
market 

Another is the craft revival, 
especially in the United States. 
Barley says: “Hand sewing is 
dedimng, but we have benefited 
from craft activities. We sell a 
lot of tapestry needles as well 
as those for q oil ting - particu- 
larly to the States - ana uphol- 
stery. Then there's tattoo 
needles and acupuncture 
needles and other specialist 
needles, such as glovers' 
needles. 

“Wfe saw a change coming. As 
hand dewing diminished, we 
needed to find alternatives. We 
may yet find a significant market 
in body piercing. " 

Entaco is the last of the of 100 
companies which were making 
sewing needles in and around 
Redditch at the turn of the 
century. 

Its past mergers and acqui- 
sitions have included probably 
the best-known name m sewing 
needles. Mil wards. 

Its name has been changed 
from Amalgamated Needles 
and Fish Hooks to Needle 
Industries (the English Needle 
& Fishing Tickle Company was 
a manufacturing subsidiary of 
Amalgamated Needles). 

And it has been owned by 
thread manufacturers J.&.P. 
Coats, amalgamated with Abel 
Morralls, of Aero knitting 
needle repute, and finally sold 
to the management by Coats 
Vryella. 

Coats remains Entaco 's 
biggest customer, but the 
needle-maker is turning its 
attention now to making an 
impact in the medical indukry, 
currently dominated by three 
major players and worth £600 
mrfiion. 

Barley pays tribute to the 
young blood that has helped 
Entaco to its dramatically 
increased turnover. 

Ellis joined the company in 
charge of sales and marketing 
in 1993 and pushed it towards 
a rise in turnover of £5 million 
over the next four years. 


Wina 

Queen’s Award 
and let your 
competitors read 
all about it. 


Every year the Queen’s Awards winners benefit from extensive national 
and local press coverage, not to mention all the trade press reports about 
their business success. 

Along with all the television and radio interest, this exposure opens up 
new business opportunities and stirs envy among competitors. 

Make sure your company stands a chance of gaining a Queen’s Award 
and the extensive media coverage that will undoubtedly accompany it. 
Telephone for an application form. There are three categories: 
Technology, Export and Environment 

Work for a Queen’s Award and it will work for you. 


jMt 

WWW 

Tel: 0990 13 44 86 

Call now for an application form quoting reference 04. 
htrp>7/www T open^ov.uk/qawards/qawdhomeditm 
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WHERE TO GO, WHAT TO SEE, WHAT TO DO 


EVENTS 

Perfectly dotty 

Exhibitions: You can see the 
largest photo In the world. 164ft 
by 4ft, at Digtec ’97 from 
Tuesday until Thursday, hanging 
in Hall 2, Birmingham NEC. The 
organisers of this celebration of 
digital technology aim to 
introduce businesses and the 
public to increasing print 
possibilities. Admission free; 
9_30am-5-30pm 0171 357 7299. 
Alter natively, try “Onedotzero" - 
toe ICA’s three-day festival of 
digital film making. £8.50/£5 
(£5/£4 mem/conc) 0171 930 
3647. The Mall, London. 

Auction: Or go hack to the 
future with Star Wars again with 
toe first ever big British auction 
house sale of Star Wars 
memorabilia tomorrow. The star 
lot is one of only 20 Boba Fett 
toys ever made (last seen carry 
Harrison Ford away In a frozen 
carbonite mould in The Empire 
Strikes Back), which were 
discovered on toe Antiques 
Roadshow before Christmas. 
Preview today, sale at 12. 

Phillips auctioneers, London 
W2. 0171 229 9090. 

Exhibition: The UK's first gold 
(coloured) stamps are out 
today, marking the Queen’s . 
birthday today and golden 
wedding anniversary this year. 

At the Stamp ’97 exhibition, you 
will be able to see every other 
stamp In toe Queen’s collection 
for the first time. Wembley 
Exhibition Centre, London. 

Starts Thur 11am-7pm, Fit/ Sat 
10am-6pm, Sun 10am-5pm. 
Admission free. 01425 461353. 

MUSIC 

Back to the Coast 

Jazz: The Jersey Jazz Festival 
which begins on Thursday has 
musicians from toe 40s-60s 
West Coast period. The 
trombonist Jiggs Wig ham, 
baritone saxophonist Jack 
Nimrtz, and trumpef/flugelhom 
player Buddy Childers are 
among them, as are Elaine 
Del mar singing Gershwin. A 
great chance to see toe island 
too, with a deal from 
Travelw right of three nights at 
£172, including a flight from 
Gatwick or Southampton. On 
top of that is a three-night/four- 
day pass for the festival at £35. 
Ends Saturday. 

Opera: Go to UEHskr d’Amore at 
Covent Garden tomorrow - if 
only to hear Angela 
Gheorghiu’s wonderfully rich, 
dear voice as the capritious 
widow Adina Conducted by 
Eveline Pid6. Ends 9 May 
7.30pm/7pm Sat Very few 
tickets £32-90. Standing: £10. 
Day: £19.50. 0171 304 4000. 

Classical: Everything Roger 
Norrington does these days 
seems to be good and on 
Wednesday he guest conducts 
the City of Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra in a 
programme induding Brahms’ 
Serenade No 1 in D and 
Schubert’s Symphony No 9. 
Symphony hall 7.30pm £6-31 
0121 212 3333. On the same 
night its former conductor Sir 
Simon Rattle is at toe Royal 
Festival Hall In London with the 
Vienna Philharmonic playing 
Berlioz's Symphonie 
Fantastique and Strauss’s late 
Metamorphosen for 23 solo 
strings. 7.30pm, returns only, 
possibly some standing. 0171 
960 4242 

Album: Best 1 996 Brit Awards 
Newcomer band Supergrass 
have their new album out today, 
brazenly and unashamedly In It 


For The Money, on Pariophone. 
Hear their views tomorrow night 
on Steve Lamacq’s Radio 1 
show 6.30-8.30pm. 

THE ARTS 

Do us a quaver 

Theatre: After a standing 
ovation for their performance 
last week in Hanover, toe 
Second Stride dance/toeatre 
company, along with DVB 
presents Hotel at The Place 
Theatre in London WC 1 
tomorrow night - an opera 
performed by dancers, with 
eight couples. Words by 
leading dramatist (Top Girls, 
Serious Money) Caryl Churchill, 
music by Oriando Gough and 
choreography by Ian Spink. 

Ends Sat 8pm E10/E6 cone 
0171 387 0031 . Then at The 
Dancehouse, Manchester (2/3 
May)- 

Cabaret The unique, glittering, 
outlandish Danny La Rue, 
dubbed by Bob Hope “the most 
glamorous woman in the worid" 
enters toe second week of his 
nationwide tour, with dates at 
Southport Theatre tonight 
£9.50/8.50, £1 off cone (01704 
540404), SL Helens (22 ) 
£9.50/7.50 cone (01744 
451175), Derby (23) 

£10.50/9.50, £1 off cone (01332 
255800), Scarborough (24) 
£9.50/0.50, £1 Off cone (01723 
374500) and Broxboume (27) 
£12.50(01992 441946). 

Photography: Also at toe iCA 
(see above), toe first exhibition 
of works by Billy Name - friend 
of Andy Warhol and the man 
who painted The Factory silver 
- opens this Thursday with a 
rare chance to hear the artist 
discuss his work (returns only 
£6.50, £5.50 members & 
cones). As Factory 
Fotographer-designate he 
captured toe atmosphere of toe 
Sixties’ most famous 
underground phenomenon but 
has lived a reclusive lifestyle 
since 1968. Features stills from 
Warhol's cinema and theatrical 
photos celebrating stars of toe 
"silver years" such as Edie 
Sedgwick and Nico. Ends 15 
June noon-7.30pm/9pm Fri 
£1 .50/El cone, £2.50/21.50 
cone. 

Television: Swing Time is the 
story of election feuds and 
rivalries between toe two main 
parties: the BBC and ITV. Tales 
of toe rivalry and in-fighting 
which prompted toe shift from 
cardboard and sticky-back 
plastic In 1955 to Peter Snow’s 
high-tech box of tricks today. 
Sunday BBC2 7.25pm. ' 

SPORT AND LEISURE 

A leap from the Ark 

Charity: see competitors abseil 
from toe bridge of the aircraft 
carrier HMS Ark Royal down to 
a pontoon in Portsmouth 
dockyard. Proceeds to the 
Anthony Nolan Bone Marrow 
Trust Three hundred 
competitors expect to raise 
more than £35.000. Sky News, 
BBC South, Channel 5. 9am- 
.6pm Sat, Sun. 

Festival: Fine weather is a 
superb excuse for some serious 
beer-drinking and it is toe final 
week of the Holstein Bier Fest 
in Battersea Park, London, with 
an event to rival Munich 
perhaps not quite yet but a 
wide variety of Holstein beers to 
be “sampled". Tue, Wed, Thur 
5.30-1 1pm, 12 -4pm w/e. Entry 
£2L50. Sunday 7-1 030pm; extra 
entertainment £7. 

Clubbing: A one-off 
combination night on 


to put up as a caudate He iradj 

lentary elections. On cotosaur AustraS for some years and 



'*000 from fringe paru» ^hocV-ahsorbcrs Erom rwumm , ; 

Aances of getting to sit on the green ports waives but “nothing at the mo* 

benches of 'Westminster are, to put it opj has 63-vear-oId Rolk-Royce. 


timistically, non-existent: S epitomises 

optimism is awesome to behold. Bntish, Beautiful, Well-made. 

°VtheWMtheoMone a ^ch garage wtthchitch 

Ibey 1 I mel Mr « 

coming down he replied: 1 .intend to . the Waterloo Cup, where he 

come down when elected £nn 


to the House of Commons. 

That was an extreme case, 

hut I have always wondered 
why business does hot cash 
in on this: £500 is a small 
price to pay for the public- 
ity of candidature and the 
free mail shot to each con- 
stituent that goes with it A 
Heinz Tomato Soup Party 

which can post samples of its 
good product to 70,000 vot- 
ers, courtesy of our electoral 
laws, must be a sound in- 
vestment. 

A red, white and blue 
election address was put 
through the door of my el- 
dest daughter’s bouse in 

London SW11 by the UK In- 
dependence Party: Page 1 
urged readers to “Vote Ash- 
ley Banks. The Man Who’ll 
Put The B Back In 
Battersea.” 

It reminded me of the slo- 
gan of a Cambridgeshire 
council candidate which 


EEK 



I 


Clement 

Freud 


time I mel Mr Banks w» at 
the Waterloo Cup, where he 
was dispensing sloe gin 
from a bar built into the 
'back of a Range Rover. - 
Could that not beco metes 
replacement vehicle « 
vehicle belongs to someone 1 

else- only the bar is mme. 

Wb go to The Castle, a 
pub in Battersea High 
Street which is one cuius.: 
campaign headquarters. 
He has discovered This, 
very good ale called Lon- 
don Pride": Banks orders a 

he have trouble find- 
ing people to sign his nom- 
ination paper? His agent* 

Louise Vaughan -a South 

African who fives in High- 
gate - helped him to find 
sponsors. “A nice old boy 
with a Wolseley 1903. who 
has to go off the booze 48 
hours before each year s . 
London-Brighion run, was . 

one.“ . 0 

How do you campaign? 
“I find it easiest in pubs. 



Put The B Back In Banks Of the London-Brighion run, was 

'"de^ndence ^,**,7 

gan of a Cambridgeshire Party has j t easiest in pubs, 

roundi Mndidaie which ‘nothing at the with people; and l 

° U To summarise UKIP's epitomising all ’ 

aanifesto: take Bntam out ^ stand for: French ambassador’s ex- 

°Li e M. uropean British Beautiful, chauffeur) and I say. ‘This 

which wifi save consumers dfiusii, n c fht , ukip the 

£10bn a year, return £19bn Well-Made. ^at * here to 

to foe Treasury and cut un- Where IS It? In a " 

Moplqyment mflliom garage with He is considering parking 

SSdeT tsternn* EU dutch trouble outside school^ 


Wednesday of Japanese • 
cartoon with the considerable 
hip-hop talents of sometime.: 
Radio 1 EM Tim Westwood 
entitled “Juice". Hacienda, 
Whitworth Street, Manchester. 
10pnv3am 0115 812 9000 

Lambing: The lambing season 
is coming to an end so take 
your children to see new-born 
lambs, and other “reaT tarming 
activities at Hall Hill Farm, near 
Lan Chester in County Durham 
on the B6296. 1-5pm Sun-Fri, 
dosed Sat £3/£2 chfld/over 60s 
£8 families. 01388 730300 

CURRENT AFFAIRS ' 

The balancing act 

The Economy: The last 
economic statistics before the 
general election are out on 
Thursday. The Office for 
National Statistics' trade 
balance figures for March will, 
positive results pending, no 
doubt be part of the last-gasp 
attempt by the Conservatives to 
persuade us that Britain really 
is booming. 

National Day: Thursday is . 
National Take Daughters to 
Work Day, with women 
encouraged to expand 
ambitions beyond traditional 
female roles. They will fly 
aeroplanes, work In factories, 
going on the trading floor of 
Lloyd’s ... anywhere that mum 
goes ... 


Cash up in Smoke 

Pop : Folk/nock/country singer 
songwriter Johnny Cash (above) 
mrfeBs a one-off London appearance 
at toe Albert Hall on Friday after a re- 
re-invention playing ‘Unplugged’. 
Songs from his album ‘Unchained 1 , 
for which Tom Petty was enlisted, 
should figure, along with songs from 
the Grammy award-winning album 
'American Recordings' and some 
"old, well loved favourites’. 7:45pm, 
£17-50,6171-589 8212 


LU UAW* AlWOPLUJ — VYllCI V I 

employment by one million. . 

(There’s no mention of the “* 

downside of resigning EU ClUtCn 

membership.) 

UWOP is tough on crime: - Make the 

p unishm ent fit ... 

Education: - Reading, writing, nu- 
meracy for everyone. 

Defence: - The strongest possible in- 
dependent defence for Britain in an un- 
certain and dangerous world (by which 
they probably mean Brussels). 

You may ring 0891 268278 for the par- 
ty leader's election address; calls are 
diarged at 50p a minute; the address lasts 

fn. o' nnnr,Ar nf qn hniir 


a only party that is here to 

! Wltll He is considering parking 

rouble outside schools, and letting 

the children crawl all over 
the Rolls while he gives leaflets to their 

parents. . . _ , 

Banks has another pint of London 
Pride. It is 11.40am 
How many of these do you drink in 
a day? 

"Is this for publication?” Yes. 
“About three.” 

His campaign manager arrives, a 70- 
year-old ex-Spitfire pilot: he orders a 
double lemonade in a jug and we talk 


charged at 50p a minute; the address lasts donate temonaoe in a jug .mu 
for a quarter of an hour. about World Wir One and vic tua ll in g the 

I telephoned candidate Banks at the Mayflower. Banks explains that the 
Battersea branch office, which is situated campaign manager takes him round the 
in Kmgbtsbridge, and we agreed to pubs. „ 

meet the following morning. He sound- I ask how strong the UKIP is. More 
ed tired and emotional, but pleased to than 1,000 people came to the confer- 
hear from me. ence and the man who wishes to put the 


ed tired and emotional, out pieasea iu man i,uw 

hear from me. ence and the man who wishes to put the 

Would 10 o'clock tomorrow morning B back into Battersea claims the support 
be aeood time? He suggested noon. We of many politicians “including a mcm- 
compromised. ber of the Cabinet but it would be wrong 

He arrived punctually at Ham, wear- to tell you her name”, 
mg a red, yellow and blue rosette and a I ask whether it i>' Bottomley or 

p anama hat with a serious ribbon, and Shephard 

linttinffifl hie hwnrtc a man nfthc He savs it is Gorman. 
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ACROSS 

l’ Vegetable juice ? (6) 

5 Ordinary doctor's accept- 
ed round about (S) 

9 Concerned with host's po- 
litical affiliation (10) _ 

10 Hoad off to frequently vis- 
it relative (4) 

11 Arc going all over the 
place to find girl (8) 

12 Confirm time stipulation 
^ in note (b) 

13 Stone work's completed 
hv top class apprentice (4) 


IS Amused to be tn.a 
favourable position (8) 

18 Fresh brew ? (5,3) 

19 Bird caught in car head- 
lights (4) 

21 Case of senior fellow be- 
ing up front (6) 

23 Do away with post (8) 

25 Job for the band taking on 
one’s musical work (4) 

26 Number involved in start 
of enterprise (10) 

27 Difficult kid. becomes 
thug (5.3) 


28 Press right into leather 
strap (6) 

DOWN 

2 Line up signal, we're told 

3 wLer colour in the 
French style (9) 

4 Celebrate at home but 
don’t let rip (4,2) 

5 Plant is put in after my 
dahlia’s came out (103) 

6 Persian kings receiving 
quarter of new money (8) 

7 Choose a direction to take 
in abstract design (2-3) 

8 Barrier one gets round ? 
(4-5) 

14 In Italy, wine's the first 
love followed by sheny 
( 1 °) 

16 Present, past and future 

17 bounds like authentic 
Scottish castle (8) 

20 Seeing that sociejy model 
is without help (6) 

22 Action taken to finish off 
Greek leader (5) 

24 Moving houses artist 
leaves Irish county (5) 
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There are many Banks, Building /' s ' ,s n S s ^^ 

Societies, and Insurance Companies V ^ Tr 

often ng to arrange for you their own- ^ O&VC pOUIlClS OIl^ — 

company's policies. <4! 

At Direct Life & Pension Services we your Hie assurance 

are Independent Financial Advisers. We ^ 

don't supply just one company’s policies — 7 premiums! r— 

but are able to provide a range of ■— ^ 

policies from many different companies. ^ 

This means that the illustrations we obtain are amongst the most 
. competitive available, every time we quote. 

Consider the illustrations below for monthly premiums, on a 20 year. £100.000 level first death term assurance. 


Male & female both aged 35 next birthday and noo-smokets. 


Barclays Life 
Commercial Union 
Nationwide Life 
Friends Provident 
Black Horse Life 
Scottish Amicable 
Scottish Life 


We can arrange this for 


35. 

36.00 
37.81 
41.58 
46.38 

48.00 
58.51 


Male & female both aged 45 next birthday and non-smokers. 


Commercial Union 
Nationwide Life 
Barclays Life 
Friends Provident 
Black Horse Life 
Scottish Amicable 
Scottish Life 




arrange this for 


7.5.00 
83.50 

86.00 
88.99 
101.68 
108.00 
137.40 


53J __ 


PiA does not rceu late these n on-regulated fem assurances. We do hoirever offer odviccon both regulated and non-regulated life assurances 

So if you are considering taking out a life assurance., decreasing term (mortgage protection) or 
critical illness plan and would like ‘Independent Financial Advice' phone us at local rates on 



0345 419410 


direct s ^ 


Direct Ufe & Pension Services Ltd. 
Direct Life & Pen sion Services Limited Is an Appointed 
Representative of Ward Mortgages Limited who are 
Independent Financial Advisers regulated by the Personal 
Investment Authority for investment business. 
Registered in Eagland no. 2613275 















